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if|fc-$0v83 BC-$3.50^Plas Posl^iage, 

Zflfrricttlttp D«vel«p«ents Biflbe? EdacA^ion; Bbj^niti'es; 
♦^uaanitdes In^tcactionj *lnstrQctiojial Innovation; 
srdisciplinary^pproacit; Junior Colleg^es; tP^st . 
:ondary -EdacationT^PrQgta* .Descriptioi^s, ^ ' 

^ ■ \ ' 

conference brought together staff cf; the lational > 
Endowaefit for the Bmaanities* and aore than 1^0 teachers and* 
adainistrators frpt |5 states to discuss the^atute ot.the buianities 
in contetporafy education And to reiiet six* aodel huaanities pijograas 
in two- and four-jear coll«g^s. fhe a^del prbgraas inc^Slde: (1) 
Austin College* s* total re-design ^f 6urri,cala and teaching ' 
'strategies,*. central , to which is the idea of a, faculty lentor for each 
^tudenti (2) Honterey Peninsula College's' Sen train, a modular' 
sixteen-unit interdisciplinary prograi that satis^^es 'alaost all- 
general education requireaeints; (3) an intensive interdisciplinary . 
pfograa at the Oniversity of Denver organized around 12 aijor 
civilizations at their pcdnt of high achieveaent,. «iexgehce, 'or . 
decline i («) the huaanifie^ prograa for technology studenifcs at / 
'Abrahaa Baldwin Agricoltur'al College;. (5f a core huaanities coarse , 
and optional -seguepces developed for the "new learner" fay. a. 
consortiarof coaaa^ity colleges; and (6) the Souihwest ^tudies 
prograa at colorado^Cpllege. Additional conferenct presentations 
a>ver such subjects as* the faculty and the h'uaa'nlties; technology and 
'tfa^ huaanities; and. politics, science/ and the English language. A 
concluding essay soi^aafizes the conference* <fS> 



♦ Btproductioxus sttppli^d bj 'sD&s ar^ tli6 b€st that can^ hm Mad€ 

Viroi tlia original docQMiit* ■ ^ ♦ 
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Jt is with great pleasure that I jot dawn timse 
' few lines to introduce you to , our graphic history of* 
the NEH/fJCSC Conference, One Gan^t help but be xewar- 
<fe2 rethinking all the great friendships which were j 
rade at the conference; remenbering tlmt: ther0 are 
indeed others in our country who have sinilar probler^ 
\and frustrations; rexi>4niz£ng that a whole new c^Ilec-/ 
^ 'tion of id^s and ' pers<mnel are at" the ready to, , 
• perhaps, solve soae of these probler^; and kr<rwizig ^ 
a n&sf relazxonshlp Jias ,been forrr^ between you 
a/j4 Federal agency which cared enotigh to brind us 
all together', 

- * . - , 

This bbok of proceedings should^ provide you with^ 
a rich rSsourcA when you n&ed tp get in touch with ^ 
, soiDeorse*in the Western states region; when you are 
reviewing sone of the prograr^ which were presented- 
'at Santa Cruz; or" whsn i^oa would li^e to look over the 
keypote addresses which were given it our conference* 
We will be utilizing the information which you all* 
gave us in an effort improve adHrtion^l regional' 
humanities conferences . I 

'Should you find information which is indbrrect in 

this manual, please* let we, know 30 that 'corrections can 

be made, ♦ 

' • . . • . - 

A great personal asibitibn of mine is that we cam \ 
all stag in touch and continue to impu>^e''6ur programs. 
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. ^ gives me great pleasure tOMrite a brief^prefas^ td'^tlits 
hook of iTOce©±LDgs of t/ie ^^est^^ States EunaxiltXes Cot^ere^e 
because it allows to exprpi^/i^^thaxsks , In a forpal i^ay^ to all 
^those who s^ie the confez^^ possible. ^ To Phil ^sb and hfs staff 
fron Monterey P enin sula College for their unfailij^en^gy^ enthu- 
siaspi and coippeteiK:e/ to the presentors frc^ eaeh of t/^ six * 
colleges wfzo c ow i^ mii ^ted both t2^ xsecbanics and spirit of their 
prograrss so effectively; to ti^ guSst sp^kers for tl^ir perceptive 
insights r^i^^fihally^ to y<:m, ihe participant', vJ^ ga^e the &kife~ 
rehce life _3M sul^tarx^e* • . ' * ' ' 

Jnis was the EndowiDent's[init2al^^ffort at^a dissersinati<m 
confer&icej. and I an proud of * its success^ I an dlso pleased that, 
largely as a result of your ocmscientiot^ an^ constructive evalx^ 
*ation'of the confererjce, we will isake sone changes that should * 
insure a sore effective peetii^ the next tln^, - 

you look through, this book/ I }H>pe you will rer^nber with 
pleasure the week we spent togetlwr in Santa Crj^y 2^ miM, '* ' ' 
the r^t important ^ecticm of the book is the Ust, of j^articipant^^ 
for it will allow continued, cf^wmmicaticm aiaong all of us* 
confermt^ demonstrated st^thing* to me t&at^ I bad suspected all 
along:* that the problems of teaching the Immnxtle^ azid zany of 
* the solutions are similar at all xnst:ituti<ms of higbir edu<^ti<m, 
. whetlwr ^ cos&mity college or a large Btatf university, in Arizond 
or in Hawaii* My greatest hope- for the con£erejx:e is that*we can 
help one another* Let's, stay in touch- 



fyjEDITATIDN pv SEA OTTERS 



. By J^ancis h. Broderick 



The West earn States iju^nities Coirfe«nce, stag^ ^zgust 35-21, 1976, 
by the Mont ereyr Peninsula College at the IfeiySrsity' of Calif oima at Santa _ ^. 
Cruz on assignaent fros the National Endososent for the Husanities, brou^t^ ^ 
NEH staff and 150-odd t^Aers and adsinistrators fr<^ the G^fteen western 
states aiid the; Pacific Islands tor good talk, tou^ talk, about cont^orary 
education in the. hu^aaitij^* Success Xs hard to seasure, for talking is^a^- 
be *Aat humanists are best at^ the rtei test Kill co^ over the neact eigjiteen 
nonth^'when (and if) doing foMovs talking. Nonetheless, ii conference as . 
cojiferences can be suc<^sses, then this conference should have deli^^ad all 
bur the sourest cur^idgeon; \ 

% * * * ' * 

Sr' The setting was rigjit, Santa Cruz, set apart and stxmningly expan- 
sive, offered boti^ striking am>siAere and a^l^facilities. Set ^^art, it 
crated, a faintly c^ti^e ataosjdiere,, to be sure, for tfeose without wheels 
and without patience . for public ti^ansportatj^on the te^tatirais of downtown — 
San Francisa> were Misstng* But c3qptiviXy,also turned the conference in an • 
itself, inviting focus on the busii^ss ,|^t hmid. And ^a^ businessWrat cm 
in a centered cc^amity that tu>ok care- of essential ue^: the food* occd-^ 
siorially saiigned, was ad^uate; the living cpiarters omfortabie; the • . 
conference facilities flexiblet'^for .groiqjs o£ diJ^erent sizes, induj^Jig * 
inforaal conversations in attractive outdoor setting?, . In short, ^e rig^t 
kind of am>s|Aere for serious talk. , 

^ Even sore i^>orta^ was the quality o£ leadership for the conference: 
inventive, adaptable, unfl^rpable* I ajs talking cJf Phil h^h and Tia 
Gunn and of their ^kill in day-to-day axrangesentis / The logistics of noviij^ 
people deserves a separate enoi^i^, it, was 4iffi<:^t and trying, Bkst 
that is nqt the point .here. Hie, point here is that when tensions rose 
becaui^ of pei^onal or professional differences, th^ were on hand to defuse 
it gracefully^ When weather angled plans, they provided alterx^tiv^. Kie^ 
schedule needed revision, th^ smoothed the arrang^ents and reassiiied ^the 
tisid. Nhen's{r/^ent sagg^, they did. not. {And ¥hen this reporter siss^ _ 
the bus, they xrea^^ ^ r^^y*) The apod of the confer^n:e tJiriv^ on their' 
-husor and'omfidrace. ' * 



And the ccmference itself was the product Of their Icmg-ran^e inv^- 
tiveness* . * - 

The ^2bs tantrve mxk of the amferrace--the presentation of six aodel 
projg^ra2is--went on in six gr6i3^s, eadi a cross-section' of t^e wtole: public ^ 
and.jpTiyate, foi^year plleges, and universities and t^c^-year «)lleges,* adain^ 
istrator^ and t^chea^,^ ^sem, and was&i (thou^ woa^ were in laaentably short 



supply). By the end of the week^ tb^ S^roups developed a sense of tKeisscives : 
by the second e^ning, one of the project panelists not^ that the panelists^ 
were klready *tbe' outsiders, soving into groxips with tigjitening internal 
structure — a healthy devei<^>aent , for aatin^ teachers^ used to being heard 
and rather, fond of being listened to, do not always find <^K3fort in being on 
the receiving end. The associative cbl4agi^i||f of a contiptiing grotip gave * 
solace in an unwonted learning posture , identity secured by sea otter identi- 
fication cards colored differently fros other groi^>s, (Tne staff's was ^ 
purple, oresusably to inspire its prose.) ' ' ^ ' 

Tnose-^six classes, a panel (^f two iq each of six projects ^ were ^ 
excellent: varied in content,* in style of presentation, in character?* ^(I 
attende.d ail six, so ,sy cccssents ^ise frco jay own observant ion.) Sose people 
felt that the. arple i^ources of sorse private <^lieges ^g:^ned possibilities 
with little releva^ie to niost* other institutions. Socie believed, that pro- ^ 
grai^ in corrsunity collfeges offered little to four-year (^lieges, ai^ those ' # 
in four-year colleges little'' to cosrunity colleges* ' Scx^e worried 'aboirt . ^ 

indifference to establisrifei disciplines, and others feared tiie overweaning 
strength of those disciplines, py the eryi of |the week^ hpsever^ the variety 
of presentation's nad isrou^ht to focus three significant principles for suc^ss- 
fu^ ffteh thoitght in the nxs^anities; * first, the isg>ortance. of lead^jr^hip'^in 
every project, second, xpe variety of approaches that could lead to good 4 
irstruction in tne h^rnani ties; and third, the necessity of^H?ooting ^iy husani- 
ties progras in the character ^and existing txaditions (dare we call this 
"Sestalt"?) df any institutiAn* Tbe*panelists behaved with adairable diffi- 
d^ce: "fnts is what w^have done, aro it has worked for^ us; it isl>as^ on 
our ar#del*standing and ei^rience, we are eager to hear your react ions/support- ^ 
ive and antagonistic. The style was open-ended, ,the sood ireniQ — &ren after 
aa occasional ant4gonistic Decent* feybe the^^e was^ope panel too sapy — and 
here I s^an, not that one of the teass should have been left at Jsq^^ but 
that six sessions say not h^e added- mich thought to what^ five p»ei^ could 
nave generated. ^ . 7 ^'* ' ' 

Good as the six j>an^ls were, the parti^pants' panel ^was eveh bfetter* ' * ' 
l^^T. grovq) pooled its view of issues in nusanities ii^^tructixm" and delected 
one of its ^esbers to speak to the whole groiq). In six seven-aiimte pMsenta- \ 
tions, the panil gave a gli^se of the r^nge of tbiricing that was ^ing on 
during the; week: the strength of the diisdLpliaes, tJm role of KEH> career ^ 
education, teas teaching, depth vs. breadth, transfer of credits ft?^ ^^em- 
nij^ colleges <** Articulation^ to those not repelled by the word),- feculty 
isolation^ i*€riati<^ betKe^n ^busaniti^ and social sciences, values,^ "other ; 
classrocss outside tbe class^ocsa^" literacy and subiitera<^, ""feeling desper- 
ate," administrative support, poHti^l action, quality of peopla.Jbi the 
classrooij,' and (one that I did not uSer^tand) ^new ifrinkles cSi the'prynfe of 
the husanities." Thfse six panelists doubtless hearf .vrith^selective hearings 
n^feing theii* reports indivi^ial as well 'as coUegial; bxit tteii^ coqfiw^^ to 
say nothing of their cofisoeilrs, indicated by <K5ssent and 1^ ^.^^lausej that 'tiie 
six spoke not only for aH but fi?os all# In ^ judgment,, the t^a3?tici|^.ts* \ 
panel, in Its variety ^nd subtlety, vms the tipoff on how si^^c^ss^il tii^re^k • 
had been: here was the good talk, the tough talk, neatly focused, wide^ibai^, 
an epitose' pf the cfestant inforsal dialbgue &at went on asoiig all— vAl, aJ^- 
,3*oa^ all- the staff ai^participants all^week* Great inter^<rtidn~the six,^>3n*^l^' 
set the initial agenda for dial^gu^, and the participant^^^j^cosei took off fixJs 
there. . . 1 . . ' 
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The outside^eakeK constantly renewed the conversation, Mr. Bensan 
set the ^age by talking about the EnaowJ^nt the first evenijig; those who 
knew fiis work regreted that he did- not unleash his skill on the husSiiities ' 
itself r fir. Asher, in the guise of talking, abcxit new directions the^ Endciw- 
cent aight he interested in, actually gave a substantive statement on the 
quality of husan.ist instn/ction.- Neil Harris, consciously holding his 
audience to' thfe level of scholarship that guides his progras in Chi- 
cago, rade his audi^ence Dove on to jiew perceptions of techndlogy. Michael 
Gregory, in a caj^ ^earance^ dwelt on J^afiguage, and' Ed Lindell moved ber » 
ydnd the Denver project to argue the case for htisanist valu***^- Arthur 
Cohen, 'ostensibly reporting on his res ea^rch qp cosmmity colleges, actually 
^issuej}-^ resonant call to hunanists to get off theii^duffs. Hete again, ' 
nayb0 one too inany; we were sxirfext^ with what^dn Iowa used to be call^ • 
a ''great sufficiency," « - 

Tnree final positive observations: First, the staff's periodic * 
consultations kept a finger on the pulse of the conference and created an ' 
internal partnership that was useful. It would stretch the truth laorettsian 
a little to say^at the staff decided anything.- After lengthy discussions /■ 
reapiiscent of everyi^an'^s faculty meeting, the staff invariably ^d^ \jg ^ 
only nicroscopically -distant frcm where its Basters pointed it in the .first 
place. It was characteristic of Guiin*s and Hashes deft tact ^at ^ did not 
notice the prqCB^ss^ the tix^e, Seccmd, the conferees tgot the ©essagfe.that 
the preserice of Beman and Asber presumably* seant tq <^vey: that the &id0w- 
i^nt viewed the conference as is5>orta9t, TMrd, the evaluation instrusent— 
note this tentative bridge to the social scira^eS— siiqsle yet searching, 
should yield useful infonaation on the conference; ^ ^ 

♦ * 
. On s.uch a success story a little rain sust fall—even in CalifoiTiia. 
First, the conference, even in its shortened, versio^i, was a site too long; 
*the pa;ce slackened as Sunday evening stretd^^ out to Sattarday soming. 
Perhaps wi^ one less presentation, fotor fiill dsys with- an evening preceding 
aifii a Doming foil wing would help isoaentuB without losing substancie. 
Second, the conf^ence lacked a decent propbrtion"of wc^n and minorities. 
Most of the fault^doubtless falls on institiiticmal heads, whose own sensiti- 
vity should ^erfiap^have been joggeiiT>^ NHf/ The i^alance caused coment, 
^"not only fix>D^ the liandftil of sinorify personf present* And third, less a ^ ^ 
^ criticisa than a suggestion for the future; tWt success of the paarticipants * 
panel invited the notign of scheduling similar panels earlier in the gase is 
a way of bringing all into an active role rii^it o^. ^ 

And those negatives exhaust list* 

I assl^fee that the design of the conference looked to new vitality in i 
the hunanities in the regions it gatherai, and I guess that KEH did not lad; ' 
interest itt showing the flag far ftroB the ^centers of power in Washington ai^ 
the centers of learning thou^t to be eastern. For those who attended, and 
for those back hcmie to whos they will report, the six d^s shot off -ia do2gns 
of directions that could give huBmities instruction neir.life. No satter 
that sose suggestions were MituSny inconsistent, jfor theft jire^q certainly 
right answers, and everyone will have to absorb aid r^rect suggestions" ^t^ 
^eal to hii^er. O^p wc^an said ^ly: No single program would work for 

■ • A 
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sy coJU'ege, but I have received a article batch of ideas wc^h'tiying, Fxzrther- 
taore, if the project aaiiagers circulate the conference report aaong all those 
'who responded to the Endowaeot's invitatio^j to apply, the repoH can be a^ 
handbook different 'in kind end yet not less useful than the susassary of pro- 
jects that appeared lost year. If the JEjidowaent were to repeat ±h€ conference* 
,iD subsequent years^ i1? could develop ajtradftion of rallying attisntion to 
the hifiianities and of reminding a circle that gofs beyond, the periiaeter of the 
participants that a'' strong tradj.tion in the huaanities is gaining rich conteia- 
porary strength. For, a uodest outlay and with a tolerable investaent of tiiae^_, 
hissanists in the western^ part of tixe nation are reinforced ih their appreciation 
of the ij;g>ortance of that tradition. The Endowsaent's role in creating tb^t 
sentioent serves its pinrpose ^td serves itseJ^f , and it is ^?e entitled than 
Bost, agencies to see rough congruance betweei^l/e .two. x 
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Austin College 

Total Instittitional Project a / c^oar 

* , ' ' " — llo^'ard A. $tarr 



During the period 197^-1976, Austin College was invtjlved in an unprece- 
dented total institutional project entitled "Oianging T^ks and Rgles in iiighjsr 
Education" 'funded hy the National Endowment for the ^Humani ties and the National 
Science Foundation. The final coramitment of NEH to tjiis project in direct grants 
(5584,500) and i^tcking' money ($142^,500) totaled $7^7,0{J0. With the, commitmCTit ' 
of r4SF t$532,500) and Austiir College^($673,011. 33) , this, project represented a 
total doWar commitment of $1 ,952,511 ^03. ! • ' 

The Intensive -Humanities Workshop at Santa Cruz, Augus^ 15-22, was 
offered opportunity to critique thi work,of ^this large development * grant. In a 
slide-tape presentation and two-hour workshop conducted bx„A. J. Carlsdn, Asso- 
ciate Dean for Htonanities,* ahd Howard A/Starr, Associate ©ean of Educational 
Advising and Student Services, the broad goals of this project were explored. 
The two funding agencies had been approach^ with three broad goals concerning 
the changing ch"lracter of higher education: (1) the impact of new roles for 
students, (2) \^he changing ligature of the teaching enterprise and its effect on 
professors, (3) the institutional environment and the structure necess^^ "'to^ • 
sustaitj a flexible educational program. Beyond laore examinatiQiT and analysis, 
how^ever, through four years of intensive summer research laboratories involving 
two-<hirds of the faculty a^d thirty to forty students ^each summer, new teaching 
strategies and designs were sought. These were developed (1) Vo assist the 
student to Bfecome a more autonomous learner, (2X. to provide the faculty -with 
support t^ enhance experimentation in^facilitative teaching approaches, and 
(5)* to deyelop a new management structure which would remain both supportive 
and ac.coim^ble, while at the ^ame time assuring institutional s^lT-renowal. 

Individual* and institutional self-renewal have J^een the majoy themes pf— 
the fQur-year total irtstifutional- effojj . The Santa Cruz conference discussed^ 
t^Qching models developed 6y Austin CoHege faculty, and they spent^ considerable 
time on thes value ojf a *sUjpjfoVt mentor system for adjvising undergraduates ^ which 
ppavides thf opportimity for nearly every f^eral arts faculty pember to be 
^gaged with iiKprnirig studeifts on both a personal and an intellecttJial level.. 
The efforts throughout t^iis develojhnent; g^^^t. hav^^^jeen, directed toward allwing 
for mx^imm individualization within the faculty, who found dver the fd^r sumaer 
resource l|boratorxes ^^\at stt^dents need to be involved in the planning of new ^ 
course §frategies^rojji ffie, very T)eginning^ . rather than .saen, simply as consuaeij^ 
of a CQurse "^ro^ct^ once*.the design is set. Austin College has also developed 
a system ^o^^fa^ulty and pfofessional staff career develof)ment, which* avi^jments 
theix professional growth as teasers that the TIP* ha^ sought to engage, theu in, 
by provi'din^ institutiorial ^fimds fo3 personal research or pix>feSsiohal develop- 
ment on a p*roposal basi^. This prograss is currently 'funded by a grant fdr 
Tfexas foundation; however,' the institution reaJLizes that a; commitment o£^$X mil- 
lion from its endoWtaent is essenY^ial to underwrite continued, strcprigthening of 
the faculty^s profe^siopal poteniiaj through career development. , ^ 



V Growing out of the late 'sixties, 'the Consultants of ^ 
Austin College indicated that the, coining student would be one 
that would need a far roore' individualized approach to educa- , ^ 
tion. Austin College created in its New fSeas Program a^ 
central fefature to 'accomplish individualization. That feature 
had to do with the mentor and his or her role as a coach^^or 
guide to the student. The design of the.wentor has to do with 
seeing that' each student develops to his or her maximum capa- 
city in five zones of development^hich are considered ^ , • 
essential to the liberal arts trdfttion. 

A) Educational/Academic 

' 2) Aesthetic Development 

3) Physical Development . - ' ' \ 

* 

4) Philosophical/Religious' Development 

5) Societal Involvement 

. The mentor is 3lequired to submit twice a year a report 
which indicates the degree of active participation his advisee? 
^are manifesting in the previously men tionfd^ five arpas. In 
this^sense, the mentor serves- as a facilitator for the student- 
Tbe design of the program is that the stijdent enters in a^ some- • 
what dependent mold but during the fou^ year's grows into *an 
independent and more self-directed type student. Inherent 
within the mentor |)ro*gTam is the issu? of support service. Most 
'V:onsultants dealing with advising programs feel that* one *o£ tjie 
greatest dearth areas is in the degree* of supp6rt that the 
advising programs offerVstude,nts. The Austin College model * , 
attempts ^o offer sufficient support without over-reactxon or 
an attdng)t to serye in^ loco parentis ^ *' . % - • 



Geititrdili: An Instructional 



Delivery System --p»xl fi^sn, ^Bj^ELsoiv 



Community colleges across the nation are being deluged^by stiidents who are in- 
terested in their lesscms being served, in a more pal^taBle and timely fashion, 
television, for exainple, has paved -the way in demonstrating *how the imagination 
of many potential , learners ca^ be captured and, to ^ degree, has made many cam- 
pus-based instructors acutely aware of the immense -competition they face in 
motivating theTt students. ' ^ . ^ ' ' 

• - • - \ ^' ' ' - • 

The puirpose of the^i^Gentrdin'* instructional . arrangement , developed by* 
Montei:ey Peninsula College, California, is tq serve ^c6mmun it y college students 
by providing d.time-inodulat^d, Kighl/ m^iated, and in teres t in^g foraat for " * 
their general education requirement. jGenVrain is an acronym which means a 
General Education Train of .courses. ^ In the' final form, Gentrain satisfies all 
general education requirements except in Exvglish Composition and^scTence cour^se. 
The nodulS.ted'prog|pm i^ systematically arfangefl into sixteen independent seg- 
mente^, -each covering^a specific >p^r^od' of tkn^C One seme^ster unit of credit is 
awarded, for successful* jcompletion of each sixteen-class-houf\ two-week ^ segment . 
sTh& eourse segment^ are spread across the fall and ti)^«|pring semesters, an 
arran^ment which enables ^tne sjDuderit to easll'y^'completl his lower-division* 
general education in.a'yeiir. The^s^tudent^ S' prerogative is 'to choose the course 
segment that interests Jnm* The two - days -a-week arrangement was deemed desit- 
able for the many part/time^tudents attending the college,'^ 

fl^igure I depicts both the scheduling and the instructional methods of "the^ 
entrain. 

- "" • " ' - E«kTw»;>r«' 
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FUEL'FQR.Ttffi GENTRAfN • ' 

The' faculty anS-^staff of Monterey Peninsula College have long been in- 
terested in serving their students in, any way .that^ould improve learning 
efficiency* • After much local discussion and idea generation, a, paper dfescri- 
bing the model was sent to the^Nktionai Endowment for the Tffumanities in 1972. 
,The Endowment Responded with a substantial offer - for ^Gentrain program planning. 
Funds were to be use4. primarily for developing the instruction segments. 

Team mefebers were recruited from art history, '4rama, history, language 
literatur|^, aiK^hilogophy^eligion* Once the group was brought together^ 
they spent^^gfin^^'erable time deciding how much, history would hp treated^ by the 
whole course and by each segment. .Aft^r this issue was reso^^|j^^^ member j 
was given the^resppns^ibility for developing the materials ^J^^B^pP^^ disci^ 
plinafy specialty a3>d for Writing, a narrative that could b^ljHrin preparing,- 
each syllabus. All the planning and implementation of Gentrain proceeded from 
Writing these sixteen syllable For e^ach unit, the team member was to^rovide 
learning objectives, large-group learning- strategies, small -group ^leamiYtg stra 
tegi^es, evaluation tec'ftsi^iques, and a bibliography. . * ^> , ^ ■ i 

^To facilit^'te ^he preparation of the isij^teen syllabij certain ^faculty 
members were released from their regular teaching assignments, abd professors 
emeriti and other curriculum specialists were employed. Additional resources 
were expen'ded in having the Gentrain team visit other institutions where 
interdisciplinary efforts were beiisg made. • 

lVhen.it became apparent that* the syllabi Sid reached an appropriate 
level for instructional use, the Gentrain cpuxses were evaluated by the 
college's "curriculum advisory committee, given *^Qurse numbers, and included 
in the college catalog and cl.ass schedule. .At .the same time, the process o£- 
articulation with o^er colleges was being carried out to assure acceptance ^f 
the courses for tranjsfer credit. When ^11 this was achieved, the syllabi. were' 
printed in sufficient numbe;rs to offer the modules to^ students throughout an 
experimental year, arid the project was^ready to go. 

* * " - ' . • 

IMPLE MENTATION *• . - ' * « . * . 

» * -* * 

Publicity^ Considerable effort was^ expenHed in publicizing this new 
approach to satisfying general education requirements. Advertisements were 
run'in the local newspaper, faculty members appeared on local TV shows, pos- 
ters were liberally printed and posjed around the camplis, and high schocJl • 
counselors as well 'as caliipus^counselors were thoroughly briefed onfall aspects 
of the project* ^The first poster used, shown in Figure 2, (treated a good deal 
of'^interest .and led to ,nipeious,_ student inquiries. ^ ^ * " ' 

Staffing^ *One faculty memb.er was released frm his .usual teaching ser- 
vice to the Gent;?ain project, inhere liis time was divided between coordination 
and teaching,^ Two o^er regular teachisrs carried a partial load in Gentr^n, . 
and €^e part- tijie 4ns tractor was hired to fill out the teadiing sfaff* For 
any given imit or module the team was allowed^ to baling in well-known, experts on 
a specific topic. Higji-»quali ty multimedia mater^als^.were sougfct thrtm^out the 
school 'ysaau ' % - • , / , * 
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Figure 2. Gcntraio^^^ster 



Classroom Pxocedures.* In planning and developing thp course^ laodules, 
the tfeam agreed that the. material could not prlctically be presentVd^xn a* 
strict historical context but that a thematic txeatmerit could woi^7well. 
During the planning for' each unit, a* th©ne^ or common thread, was 'iatejwoven 
thrcrughout the hi?1;orical period and the interdisciplinary (rather thm amlti 
disciplinSiy) dspects of the material emerged. . ' 
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Each of the four instructors was assigned about three hours of instVuc- 
tion, althoi^h sometimes it became apparent in planning tha:t.^one or two needed 
jiK)re than three hours. Actual class hours were then scheduled" 5,0 that;^ire' ' 
presentation effectively led into the next* During the first hour pf i^^lis, 
th^ general theme was inf^duced by the coordinator; then eath instrtfe^tc^ toDk 
ten minutes to explain how tke material he would present in the segment rela- 
ted to the th^me. Near the eidse of the first hour, in informal interplay ^ ' 
between instructors and aiuong ins'^ryctoj^ and students sunssarized the introduc- 
tion. Beginning with the second hour, the teachers began the prepared 
presen^atidns listed on the schedule which had been handed out. 

The team found that careful planning for each of the fifteen in^ruction 
hours (the sixteenth was r^erved for evaluation and testing) was essential to 
avoid an enoriaous waste of time. Care^l preparation shoul(f-n^t be 'miscon- 
strued as rigidity, ' The t^am encouraged active diss participatlpri^'and^Sm v 
informal atmosphere. By .agreement, interruptions by eithagstjident or the 
othei* instructors were^ encouraged. Although the team was deemed about these 
at first, they found that seemingly irrelei^ant <juestions and .comments, often 
sparked productive dist^sions within the thematic context. This procedure 
helped a 'great deHi to.^break dwR, the barriers of. formality ctsamon to>elasses 
of 85 to 100 -students./' : . ^ ^ ^ . . 

/ ^ ' ' ' 

I 

PIl&JECT EVALUATIC3N t ' — 

Assessment of the project'^ has been continuous- Ts'tudents surv^ •.•j^-^^ 
administered during the seventh and fifteenth imits of the program, and the 
results gave a clear desigi^for future program changes. Th^resp9nses--af. 
students were fundamental to improving both the selectiop and presentation of 
information. The Gentrain faculty members also evaluated each mdule as it 
went along and made changes when necessary. These assessments were most help- 
ful for second-year planning. , ^ - 

..." ' * 

College administrators and community members^ too, have been part of the 

continuing aj^raisal. A special acieainistrative evaluation, madfe early "in the 
project's developmeiat, helped to see it through the experimental ye^. Unsoli- 
cited letters have been receiv^ed by the college from' community , dignitaries who 
have been among Gentrain* s students. They all coi^limented the project and 
clearly stated that this means of intei^discxplinary study has jraat meaning and 
value to the students. ^ 




Written reports have been rendered by peer faculty on the caiqpus and by the 
guest speakers foY the course. A ifecent conferente held on the campus brought 
more than one hundred instructors* here to learo about innoi^tive interdiscipli- ' 
nary programs, and GentVai'n has elicited numerous requests for more information 
from instructional' personnel across the nation—in person, by telrahone^ and by 
written inquiry-. 

'* ^ - 

Still another souT^e of evaluation iias been the consiHtants^ wholiave 
great ly^5Ssiste.d oup progress f^m idea to implesaentation. The outside point ' 
of view certainly helped us maintain objectivity in the development stages. 
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* finally, .we tn.aVo, "^^led an official 'froia tRe National Ettdowjaeyt for the 
Humanities to visit 3^ campus ""wju^n Gentrain ^is l^eng offeredjtecause we feel 
his views would .ptibvidfe' an optiston, evajuition of tk^.projecfe<'^ 

ACCOMPLISHMENT^ ^ ' . *V ^ - 

|. In approximately* ojie year the ^Gentrain staff was ^le to plan and arti- 

r^cul^te a general education cojurse^f sttidy consisting of sixteen separate 
- segjneiits. A comprehensive .syllabus for each of the units was written, print'ed, 
and distributed to the students during the implese^tation phase, although this 
accelerated patee sojaef iises aroused some anxiety in, the staff. ' 

P^^mitti4[ig flexible options for .students turned out very well, because 
Gentrain precluded the neJed to^ake specific whole-sanester cburSes to satisfy 
general e&cation rfequirmefits and fused the disciplines^ effectively. Students 
^^ere^alsp allowed to choose how they wo^ld^be evaluat;^d and graded. The alter- 
' natives were; (1) a uniyer^tj^ transfer-level letter grade; (2) a credit/no 
credit arrangement ^rfiereiy the\^chieveme^t of credit can be transfered to many 
other colleges and univereities^^r (3)^^ enrichment for neithc^r . 

credit nor gr^e* ' xJ^Lx^ • ' ^* 

By using a short-cut registration prOe^ure, adults from the community 
who were exclusively interested in Gentrain: could avoid the usually time- 
consuming process Of regular tegistratioif. Great appreciation was expressed 
iy th,e students for their courtesy. . \ 

The two *week modules of the Gentrain- project appear to be just the xxght 
length. Most Students surveyed incfioated that the time fram'^^afi good and that 
the information ]Gi each module 'stood on its own. This matter been a real 
concern to the curriculum designers, since students could come and go as they 
pleased, depending on their interest io^ a given segment, and thus n^individual 
segment prerequisite could be ^adopt,^* 

Offering sixteen modules each school year proved to^be inequitable to both 
' faculty and students'.' Because"' the. last segment coincided with the final exan 
•period for jhe enti're colleg^e, oany regular 3tu(^ts were 4anable to sign- iq) for 
t^e final Gentrain offering. • Thi^ scheduling also put pressure on the instruc- 
tors, who were teaching in, Gentrain ai\d examining students enrolled in other - 
traditional courses at the .same time. The staff solved this problem the follow- 
ing year by trtaicatirig ^he. lasfunit, • '* ^ ' r ^ i 

The student surveys proved"to be valuable in*determining whether the s.tu- 
dent t^r^et population was being readied. Hie data collected strongly suggests 
, that a high degree of *success ^^ been achieved. Gentrain students included: 
veterans, women In ihe reentry programs, retired adults, ^nmg "regular** stud^t? 
taking jrther traditional cpurses, and^ handicaj^ed sftjdents of all ages. Inte- 
restingly enou^, the drop -in/drop- out aspect of tfee program seems to ,be working, 
too. Some students have taken .ill laochiles, SOTie haye^ taken only one or twtf, and 
a few haye ensiled in one^e^ent, dropp.^ out, an^^tumed later on down, the 
line. ^ - V*' " • ■ ' * 



Tii6 Humaiiities Pirograin 
At Tlie Ui^versity of Demner 



With the help of a grant froa tlje National^^dowsent for 
the HOiianities, the iJniver^ity of T)enver has developKi a p^gra® • 
for the teaching of the humanities in-whiCh 4n interflisciplinaiy. 
faculty, focuses on ^ sajo-r civilization at its point of Ri^ 
achievement, emergence^ or decline/ That'i:ivilizatioh is studio 
as a whole-, its art, history,, l|Uiguage and rj-terjeture, religion, 
philosophy and naisic beopaing 'means for understanding, its unique 
nature < Aiaong the twelve programs offered are include Classical 
Athens/ Elizabethan England, 'Mexica in tW 20th Century, Black 
Culture in Amerlcag^ Sung China, Iiaperial Rome. Students in the 
program enroll in it full-timfe during a given quarter, for fift^en,^ 
dredit. hours^ making it possible for the study, to be made in depth. 
The prdgram satisfies the lower division geneiil education require- 
ment in the humanities and laay also be taken ^ an elective. 

_ * * ' * • 

^ Among the special' characteristics of the program are its 
^ ^opportunities for the students ^o Jbe^in continuing dialogue with, 
pach o^her and a- team of* faculty specialists, drawn from both , 
senior and junior members of jthe faculty, whose expertise 'illumi- 
nates different aspects of the given culture. The relationship 
of ide^s anct values ^0 the major political and social decisicms ^ . 
maae by the peoples o^Vthe 'culture *and to th^ir works of art zs ! 
ah important en^^hasis. The students' knowledge of the period is 
further enhanced by the inclusion of lectures by scholars from 
outside t?ie university, special films, 'mis ical and theater per- 
formances,, and social ^d cultural events which sake "live" the 
cultural experience under scrutiny. • * • ^ 

' / Students^ in the prqgrai^ have uniformly felt that it h^ 

. provicjei thaa with a^ quarter of* intense learning siq>eiior to 
m^fty of thej^r traditionally orgfinizai courses. Facility in t}ie 
program hay^ foupd"^he interdisciplinary abroach and the team : 
teaching a rewarding challeigec' * ' A.- 



Teclitiology Students - ^ rober^^ . 



i 



, ^ . * . ' : 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College (ABAC), a two-year unit of the . 
.University System of Georgia, serves south Georgia ^as a oipi^r^ensive coi^unity 
College with ^ major .e^hasis in agriculture "and agricult)lially related fields., 
ABAC has a teaching faculty of 104. Tne humanities facility includes 28 fulK ^ 
tijne instructof?, five-of whom hold Ph.D,*s. ^The College offer^ a broad s^ec- 
tni32 of col lege, parallel sajors, ^Recent years have>-itn?ssed an in.cr^sed 
emphasis on career and technical prograas. ABAC is an "open door" institution-, 
and many of its students refle^ serious limitations in' academe preparation 
fqr college, . ^ ^ • . ^ 

The need for curricular change iwas especially acute in the career pro- 
grans, where general education requi'risents were perfunctory in nature j 
including onl^ minimal requirements in English Bxvd U.S. history, Tne new pro- 
grais grew out of faculty concern that the genet^b education requirements 
should provide a iik>2;^ useful and effective*, experience with the humanities. A 
series of fadulty conferences was held, and consultants were xised in an advi- 
sory role. As an outgrowth of these meetings, the college applied for an h'Si 
Planning Grant, which was funded in 1972. • Under the grant, a faOilty teas of 
two historians and two English instructors de'freloped the fon;3at and design of 
af new interdisciplinary progras'in the humnities for technolo^ student*^* 
A3AC received an NEH Pr(Jgraa Grant in the fail of 1973 in Srder to i^lej^ent 
the new curriculum fully; 

.Tne Life Studies (EST) program Represents this sost innovative and far- 
reaching d;eparture from the tj^itional curriculusl in -recent years* It 
replaced the old genek^al education r^iresents in history antf^n^lis5 with a 
three-course sequence in the humanities. The new pit)graDiTOt only strengthens 
the traditional emphasis on writing and histor^ but also inttoduc^s literature 
and philosophy into career programs for the , first ^ti^e. , , , • ^ 

Tne primary objective ol the project is to desonstrate the relevance of, 
the. humanities "to the working world of technicians and niddle level managesent 
personnel. It seeks^lo" accomplish this by. pron^ting self-awareness; encoura- 
ging thinking; utilising student interjgsts as vehicles- to broaden student 
awareness, improving student writiiig sRlllS^^ discouraging provincialisia; and 
demonstrating the interrelationships of the humanities* and career objectives 
of tho students. 

The program is thematic, centering around the theses of natural^ rights; 
change, and identity. One five-hour cpffiw^ in "^e iS-hour sequence is devote 
to each*theme. In the first course, students exafmine basic conflicts ^in 
, rights m human society through an interdisciplinary ^proach e^racing history 



and literary works such as Athur Miller*' 
The Grapes of Wrath s The second course 
particular enphasis on the influence of 
third course focuses upon-the question 
cultural approach -which, e^^lores politi 
econondc, and religious elements in the 
courses are team taught by three Englis 
tors. Sessions are interdisciplinary, 
^reinforce each speci^c objectivg^fn o a 



The Crucible and John Steinbeck's 
Explores Vne 'nature of change, with 
•echnology a^ an agent of change'* Ti 

identity, utilizing a broad-based 
il, social, aesthetic^ intellectuals' 
Identify of eaob studeiit. All the 
instructors and two history ins true 
id Bulc^ipl^ approaches a:re used to 



iffering perspectives. Class activi 
ties include. large d-as-^^-i^ctiires, discission groij^^s, writing sessions, 
individual projects, and ^tudent-teache|j^ conferences-^ 

Tne program is a jqint effort o^ the Social Sc fence and Hunanities * 
Divisions. The director of the prpgraxi is an historian functioning adninis- 
tratively under the Chairman of the So<|ial Science Division, who is also the 
Federal Prograns Officer of the Coll'ege. The ChaixEan of the Hunanities 
Divi'si^n serves as assistant director. Each tea^ hats a "lead" teacher whose 
responsibility it is to direct the work of th^ teas, naintain records, and 
perforB adninistrative functions related to the classitxrin activities. An 
(advisory comi ttee coi:^>osed of meters of the technology^ faculty provides 
dvice and guidance fros its perspective. 



Tne progras's iopact has been substantial. The prograxa has greatly 
enlarged the hussanit^s esjjhasis in technical curricula* S<^e of the tradi- 
tional barriers between humanities faculty and technology faciilti^ are being^ 
renxjved* Techniques developed in the program are being intrdduced into 
other classes. Inquiries fros other institutions are increasing. Stixient 
perforsance on state-^ide tests' has 2^iji5)roved markedly. Most $i^ificantly, 
students who Kave co^leted the.progran attest to its' value for them, 
Considerinjg that DOSt of thes were uninterested in. the huiBanities at the 
outset, this is the best co:sentary on the effectiv^ess of the progras that 
^jan be .offered. " * - ^ ' 



Cotit^pordiy Ciirriculum 
in th^ Huinanities 

r^Cotnmiiiiitjr Coll^ Students E'> 
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^ Figon July 1974 throu^ June 1976 the City Colleges^of Chicago, Miasi-. ^ 
. Da4e Coissunity College, Florida, and the Coast Coismmity College District, ' 
^^JTosta Me^a, California, worked as' a%onsortiiii2 to produce a genei^ humani- 
ties' prograis for the "ne!W learner" in large urban multi-canpus co^iunil^ 
coll-eges. hfost such^tiiients iiave distinct occupational and career ^als ^ 
which ^e often technologically oriented and whicSi provide little dii:ect 
contact with huisanistic disciplines or concerns.. 



Certain premises were adopted: 



-f 1. The courses would be interdisciplinaa?y. All the arts, rhetoric, 
history, an4 philosophy are Integrated in an effort to transcend the interests 
of ^individual disciplihes and to ejiable teacher and student to involve thea- 
selves in a dialectic search foF a definition of what 'Tiusan" means. ^ . 

# * • 

2. The materials would be developed aftfer the manner of a "teacher*s 
training' manual . " Detailed teaching isethods and A/V devices^e provided so' 

, as to help the, t^^^^-specialist become a capable generalist. 

« - ^ - 

3. * The popular arts and the sass sedia would be exploited so as to^ 
engage the student as a partner in a discussion. A new literacy is called 

, for in oicr ur&anized technological culture. Popular, comsercial, aSid 
cultivated styles all define higan life^ and condition husan judgments' Tt^ere 
is no presumption that the pc^ular is cheap and shallow or that the cultiva- ^ 
ted is lofty and profound. Rather, any genrb can be a source for ^insight 
into what 'TiUJ^" means in this last quarter of tite twentieth c;^ttiry. 

^ The Jfirst course is a "core" HiiichS:akps the "self* as its th^e,- 
because this seeas to liove issnediately to the izost obvious -htman c<mcem. 
Tbe arts are engaged as lending concrete imagery to''th^ philosophi^i effort:' 
the dialectic search aj^er hxinan meaning* 
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The second course is chosen ftt)s a series of three ^tions: 

1. TheiAs^can Dreaa: a deeper study of our own culture In fexms of 
it^philosophjfs, ^jrthologies, and specifications of artistic genre.* . 

" * 2. Hen and Wozaen: a stud^^f i^re extendi worlds around a ceiitral 
these of basic husan relationships, 

. 3. Technology and the Future: a study to£ the new artistic styles, , * 
cultural patterns, and philcfsophies irfixdi follow from otcr ^Tiolosc(^ic 
technology*" ^ ^ • 



J 
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The specific ^/V materials developed for each course have two pi^mises;' 
EK>st "off-the-shelf A/V sateriafs are in a self-COTtaineJ| lecture foii|^and 
msx are foo long for a typical class period* Th'ferefore,* all th6 audio-tlnd 
vijleo tapfs are planned as short, oj>eri-ended "teasets'\ ^esigne<Lto stimulate' 
class discxission. They require tiea^er/student intei5ction in order to sov^ 
toward analysis and understanding. / > 

The hoi« 1$ that a genuinely conteiapoi^ary coutse is made avdilablef and 
us&le and that' the popular arts and mass s^dia are integ^r^^d with classical • 
hmanistic studies in a way nhloh illuEiinates' the perennial problems of self- . 
hcK>d, the self and others, and the s^lf and what; transcends the 'here and now—all 
tBis' wi^in the ccurtext of our mass^ urban technological V:ulture. 
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" The Colorado C^Uege Plan - jo? ^^^^ 



Tne Colo^o College Plan (or block plan)', a radickl departure from Ijie 
traditional sepe^eror quartet system, was ^pted. in'^^70 after exhaustive ^ 
s-Uidies by fadulty, administrators^ and students^ into better methods of teach- 
ing and leain^ng. ' - " ' . 

Tne principal advantage of the Plan is that it enables students to 
concentrate on only one- academic pursuit at a tfime. It provides for an in- 
depth ^tudy of thgt discipline over a short period. And, since most students 
are taking--and s^st faculty are teaching--only one course, most. closes are 
sfeall, usually approximating the 14 to 1 student-faculty ratio of the College 
.as a whole/ ^ ^ » ' 

Th^se are the chief 'characteristics of the Colorado College Plan: 

1. The academe year, Sept-ember to June, is divided into nine blocks* 
Each block is typically three and, one-half weeks, foUwed. by a four and one- 
half day break (Wednesday .noo^throu^ Sunday), ' # ' 

2. A "principal course" is u$plly taken by every student in every- 3 
block. Most principal courses are given for only one block, but some extend 
for two or three blocks. In each block, the student ^tomarily ^xns one unit^ 
.of xrredit (each unit is equal to 3*5 semester hovirs) . A student does ndt, and 

indeed may -not, take inofe th^ one principal course per block* , ' ^ 

5. Each. class Tias its own **c<Sursejroom,*^ reserved exclusively for the 
one group of students. Faculty ajjd stud^t^ within each course are i^x^^v^ 
set their K>wn oneeting times and use tfie c^ur^^room for after-class informal 
study. .n'. \ ^ / ' ' ^ - . \ 

rt4 Colorado goUege. Plaii is a resulfof a Cbllege-wide, effort t6 
create nev opportimitites -for educatipnaT'b^teriaent, including ac^eaic affairs. 
Insure and residential prograjas*i and the cIj^us enviroiment, and to get in- 
cf eas^ ^fectivfentss and efficiency in the use of the Col3.«ge»s resources. 



Nd longer 'are students faced wilh the' cOT^jeting dei^ds of -three to five 





through discussions^ eji^tensive^io^a w^jt, ^iiiwiiiwx «v.^«*^-., ^^^^ — 
readings, ^are no longer blinij^ by confUcting. schedules^ An instructor in a, 

* principal course knowift., fof^instance, tlmt he can schedule a visiting I'e'cture^ 
or a field trip, for^ hii cj ass' without interfering W^th students* othe-r ^cademio 
coBimitments. S^tudent^, and faculty cbntrol th^i^:- own time ^ theif wojfe^and 

m study patterns, ^d even their c6urse room^ " „ - \ • 



Finally, t.he Plan is ideally suited to dis^ngui^Wl visiting facility 
Sn that it allows them the flexibility of teaching in*any manner th^y desir* 
— lecture, tutorial, discussion, or any combination^. * • ' . 

^In.l97L tJte Colorado College reqi^sted and received from the National 
Endowjnent for the Humanities a small Planning- Grant of $28^000 which enabled 
us to study in detail the educational soundness and economic fea^^j^ility of 
establishing a Southwestern Studies Program at the College/ 

The pro gr am ^^e. wished to explore was both an interdisciplinaayanc 
inteYracial/cultural^^study 'of the American Southwest; its land,CWestem 
.Texas, Hew Me.xico,^Ariz6na, Southem CalifDmia, and Soiithem Colorado); Its 
people (Red, Brown, Black, and White); the relation of land and people * 
(environment) ; ,and the relation of people (racial and cultural issues) . The 
■heart of our program was to be. a bailee of intellectural understanding and 
sociaU involvement . ' - 



At the concljision of ^ur Planning Grant period it was agreed to by 
oui^ faculty ^nd admi^iistration that the Southwestern Studies Program would 
serve the interest of our students and pur area,, and we began actual 

^development of 'the program. ln*¥ebiiiary, 1973, we presented a ^^rogram Grant 
Proposal to the National Endowment for^the Humanities requesting assistance 
for th^ follege jn* covering the Additional cost of developing a Southwestern 
Studies PVogram. In June, 1973^ we were awarded a grant of $241,577, in- 

^ludi^gT Col lege matching funds,. \ ^ . - • i 

We felt this was ^ importatnt program. It was important. to Colorado 

.College becaxi^e it .attes|)ted to , broaden our educational options^ by opening • 
lifiw avenues of thought and experience for our students and facul^throu^, 
|.m>qrdisciplinary and cross-disciplinary s-tudy*. But ilf jdid so by insisting 
on traditional ^ Intel i^ectual values and dem^ding manageable focus - the . 

.SouthweH^ TTie p^ogr?m was«^irq>or^ant^ to our community and ^o our region 
beca^^e it^addresSked itself directly to the study of ijoth; not, however, 
in a simplistic or piecemeal fashion* The Southwest, as imich as any other 
part of our nation, is a .delicate environmental an^ cultt^alJ)alMce. The' 
student of its' religion, art, M^torJ^, snd l^Cerature has always un^lr- 
stood this. .W^ felt the pro-am was inqportant educationally Because it 
att©i5>ted to Mite sn intellectuall]^ rich subject with important cultural 

'and racial issues* We have insisted that cultural/racial studies are im- •* 
portant and are>rfbademical]^ productive, especially when related to social, 
artistic, historical, and envi^nmental perspectives. At least, we were 
atteJJipting ar nw apfro^h, different from traditional and institutional 

^ ethnic studies progfaml^ * . ^ 

\ IVhile.our Southwest Sttdies Pfogi^ was hot intended to con5>letely 
alte^ the direction '^of education at .the*College, the program became an ^ * 
iihportant and integral parfpf thw whole educational experience,. Pernaps' 
a listing of present couifses will indicate the .breadth of our^base: . 



SOimiWEST STUDIES CORE CURRICULtg! 
(1975-1976) 



Introduction -and Orient iation 



Freshman Seminar: The American Southwest 
The Heritage and the Variety 



ties 



Basic Area -Coverage Courses 
Social ^denaes 



Natural Sciences 



Literature of- the 
American Southwest ^ 



Jinthropology of Bftie South- 
west ' ^ ^ 

History of the. Southwest 
under Spain and Mexico 
f ft 

History ^of the Soutlmest 
since the Mexican ^War 



Pfater in the flrid 
Southwest 



Specialized and/or Advanced ^Cotnrses 
— ^ — %- 



Spanish Literature 
of the .American 
Southwest ^ 

jlesthetics 

American Indian 
Music 

4 

Indian Religions 
in the Southwest 



Q 



,EthBOhistory 

*' - . ♦ 

-arts of the Southwest' 

Environmental ' - a- 
E^^aomics J 

History of the 
American W&st 

Anglo^JMejdcano Bistgry 



Pln03i:j'^zUper ECosy^S" 
tern 

SoutStwestem Ecosys" 
^ tems ^ 
— - ^'"^^^ 
^Geology of Colorado 







Chicano Politics 








Semesters in Santa Fe ^d El Paso 


u 


♦ 

' . • ' Advanced Interdisciplinary Courses- * ^ 
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Newberry Library Program 



Smtbwesfi Institute ^ 



4 ^ ^ 



v.. 



'J ' ^' . ' ' ' ' . / '/' ^ ' . ' 

/ ^tn pur planning period we encouraged course development as iiyterest 
y /ind p^a-sonnel allowed. Naturally, we guided certain programs and encouraged , 

/particular faculty, >ut generally our aim was to create 3 favorable, atmosphere 
^ leading toward professional interest anci individual involvement.^ this we did 
, witli the aid of our planning grant by encouraging curriculum development and 

ass^isting in part and full-time recruitment of qualified faculty. ;Next, we 
. broAight focus and structure to the program by instituting courses 'and programs 
which instilled balance and rigor into the entire Curriculum* It was for this 
|>hase of bin* development that we applied to the Endowment for the Program Grant. 

* * - . %: ^ / 

, , (^LEGE FACULTY TRAVEL AND ENRICHMENT PROGRAM ' 

Travel and per diem fends were requested to further^ involve and educate 
our faculty and staff - to. allow tTiem to attend important regional^conf erences , 
Sy-isit research centers, plan course work and field trips, and contact gossible 
visiting faculty and resource personnel. We -knew that we had an able and pro- 
fessianaElly qualified faculty at Colorado College, solidly based in disciplinary 
practice/ .During the planning grant period we also discovered that many faculty 
were jvery interested in applying their knowledge to the study of the Southwest 
and in using the Southwest as an important resource/teaching, tool, ^ To encourage 
these interested .faculty, we suggested, thipugh interviews, possible ways that 
they could integrate the Southwest into their teaching and offered our help. 
The overwhelming response of , the faculty was a clesire to further familiarize 
themselves with the area and^lts^articular research potential* Many of ourjg|r-^ 
present and projected courses are" the direct result of these^ travel funds, and 
thtls we feel they were^an important part of oumoverall progran* . 

. . ^' \ ' / ^ 

Next in importance is wha? we called "Cpurse bevel<)pment and 'Research.'^ 
These funds" were used priujarily to develop iriierdisciplinaiy courses among 
members of our" faculty. Who weye alr*»ady involved in teaching 6ourses on the 
Southwest. However, t^ie funds were not used for please time^.fi^om teaching. 
Rather, they were available to assist faculty in necessary planning, research, 
duplication costs, biblrographipal work, ^^c. There is no guarant.e^ of pi\^- * 
ductive interdisciplinary teaching unles§ it' be. sound- planning!, and we^^ere* 
determined to assist our faculty in that effort. 

This de£ermipatidn explains, as, well, our request for a /'Symposium on 
Interdisciplinary Teaching*" Interdisciplinary csducation is more than just a 
common interest between a^ group of' faculty and students. Over the years, * 
principles, techniques, and procedures have been^ev^lopei which help to 
: illtoainate iJie whole process. Throu^ a series <^ informal gatheriggs^ where 
papers werefcesented by experienced College and visiting teachers , 'and" 4diere 
discussions Allowed, we studied the entire subject di iftterdifecipiinary I 
, teaching and iis practical application tq the Southwestern Studies Pix^gram, 
The conferences directly benefitted our younger faculty, who were most inte- 
rested in interdisciplinary teaching, but also effected % climate *of 
professionalism throughout the pvogram, ^ ' * 
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VISTING .FACULTY AND CONSULTANT 'PROGRAI^ 



At first we brou^t consultants primarily , to meet with students 
&nd faculty and to adviser us*on particular issues. • Later we us.ed them V 
"primarily as adjuncts \o teaching. Certain minority faculty weirp in^ ^ 
sho'rt supply. The, demands on tl^r time were tremendous and it was * 
often impossible to get them to come to Colorado .Collegfe "for a. block. 
However, we were successful in getting them to join specific classes 
for three or four days* This w^as enough timd to develop rapport and the* 
students -were able to get ^ feeling of who a^ what th%y were and what 
they represented-^ihtellectually and cultnirkny. The consultant pro- 
gram was directly related--^ the ^visiting faculty- program in that we 
often aslced consultants to visit, us with an^ eye to evaljiiating them as 
future visiting "faculty. , . " ^ ' / 

The visiting faculty program seemed most' essential during our 

. developgjent period and was intended to serve several specific needs 
both from the point of view of;the College and the Southwes€em ^txidies * 

.Program. One of the advantages of the Colorado College Plan is that it, 
is easier to hire visiting facul^ for a block (one month) ttian for an 
entire semester. The- Plan, then, offered real 'flexibility in attracting 
the best and most knowledgeable .educators and scholars whom the College 
might not otherwise Have been able to utilise. From the program^s point 
of view, the idea vras appealing in that; it lllowed us to fill- essential 
curriculum gaps without the necessdrt^t^^of-^ring full-time faculty, althougji 
all reasonable effort at pem&iew faculty recruitrafent continued. Fin?- I 

, ther, such notable educators had a tremendous effect, througji College '^^S. 
lectures and syn^^osia, on our faculty, students ^d commuiri.ty— creating ^1 
further interest and involvement. The program also allowed us to benefit 
from experienced minority educators and writers without pikting the College 
in the invidious position of pijating, althoii^ here too dxHgent^ecruit- 

. men t continued. , ' ' ' x 
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' ^ ^ CURRICULUM' AtfD SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

It should be noted 'first that t^iese "Special Programs/' as in th^, case 
of the "Visiting Faculty Program," at^en^ited to capitalize on the unique * 
. features of the Colorado College Plan and to make, it \iox!^ effectively in .the 
development of •the Soiithwest^m Studi-^ Program and vice versa. For example, 
under f he Plan a student take^ and ^he instructor teaches only one course at 
' a time. Neithei* Has other commitments, consequently; if -an instructor feels, 
the course can be more effectively taught in the 'field, he is fjree to take 
his class wherever he wishes. Such iDObiljlty, if properly planned, offered 
♦ a whole new 4)erspective to undeof graduate education. Second, the programs 
described here do not in any way represent t^e^ totality Of courses offered 
-in the Southwestern Studies Program. Rather^ they represent special needs . 
and educational opportunities that became apparent to us during our planning 
grant investigations. - , 

OFF CAMPUS PROGRAMS (SBIESTERS IN SANTA FE AND EL PASO) 
^ ♦ ' * . = 

Since- a basic premise of oxir 'program has been t|xe value of tha South- 
west as a resource/teaching t6ol, and since this goal has been achieved most, 
significantly by allowing faculty and students to^xperience tfie Southwest, 
#the field trip assistance allowance was an important adjunct to our pfogram. 
W# envisioned a program in ^ch students could e:q)erfence. in depth, the ' 
reality of the American Southwfet;^ .to benefit fiom the ricfi research mate- <i 
rials in the area; and to interact with % .Variety of resoxirce peo|)le living 
and working tftere. To^this end the Southwesterrf Studies Progran, in co- 
operation, with various departments of the College, offered a semester of 
. ^ courses in Santa Fe in 1973 and 1974^ The program allowed students and 
faculty to use the ridi cultural and historical resource of the are^ with-- 
put incurring normal ^^ligh field -trip costs of traveling to and from Colorado 
^College. All titfe ."'courses offered .in the program came into being as a result 
Qf our planning, an^ each directed itself to subjects and materials found in ^ 
abundance in the Santa Fe areA; primary and secondary resource m^teri^ils and 
^ \ supervisor^^personneOL jsrere at hand, Speculative knowledge and the practical 
^ reality were blended intA> 4Jie total ^ucational experiaace. - . 

During the third year of the gijant the program was moved, on/an 
experimental basis, to El Pasp, Texas. The reasons for th^s shift lifere many, 
but chiefly it was the fueling of our faculty that the program needed the % 
balance of. an uifcan-border en\dron^nt tpt conta^ast the e3q)eiience of Santa * 
Fe. Furthet, because ^f ^our good relations with the University of Texas 
at El. Paso and th'eir. initiation of a- Borderlands Program with funds from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities^ it was f^elt that oiir studejsts would- 
benefit, from exposur-e to the experience of th^^^lOTP faculty in this area and 
the' rich .cultural diversity of -Qiq^-IJIB^ ^tiid/e^t Tfody^ The program at UTEP 
vas So successful we have decided. to rotate the j^ogramj one year in Santa 
Fe and the ne^ in El Paso. ^ ^ ' 
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!soirn|tfEST suwer insthwe 

Again I in ou3> discus sioits wi€fi educators during our travels under the 
planning and pFOgrajn grants, we, asked how our program couXd benefit the South- 
west, especially educationally. Again and ag^in, the'naed for a coi25>i;ehensive 
over- view was suggested: 'an institute for teachers working in the Southwest, 
but who were not traii^ or prepared to \mderstand the complex social and 
cultural patterns of the region. ^ ^ 




The task was an iiaposing one, but our experience did indicate that 
there was a definite and legitimate need. Our first^ ins^itut^l began in the 
summer of 1972. A truly interdisciplinary program, **i.t dealt with the arts^ 
prehistoty, history, and ecology of the Soutl^est. Subsequent institutes, 
off^ed in 1973 through' 1976, have ^It kith jiuman biology, cultures and 
literatures; bilingual and bicultiMiaJ^education ip the Southwest; arts of the 
Southwest; and/the cultures/of the' Southwest in rflation to those of Meso- 
america. All the institutes have incorporated teaching demonsl;rations and 
studios designed to teach basic techniques and practical methods of adapta- 
tion to "Classroom use. Each institute supplemented classroom work with a 
week-long field trip to the Southwest to study at 'first hand the concerns 
of 'the institute. 



I Beginning in the sunmer of 1976, Colorado College offered a Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program in Southwestern Stiidies. It was felt that 
Colorado College could offer a high quality M.A.T. in Southwest Studies,- 
within the existing framework, of the Suaaaei^ Session an<f that this program ^ 
would be received with enthusiasm among teachers in phe area*^ In the last 
few years, Colorado 'College has strengthened its repirtation f^r ^cellence 
in providing high quality subject-matter oriented teacher education* This 
reputation has been due in part^ to the Arts and Humanities Institutes given 
over the last nine sumaers, in which a large number of Colorado College 
faculty have work^ imaginatively with several hundred local teacher^ and 
"school administrators. In addition, Colorado College has become well knora 
in the region ^or it^s interest and concern for th% Southwest.' This has been 
due in part to jthe Southwestern Studies Program and to the sunnier^ iTistitxites 
offered in Southwestern Studies. This new degree prograi^invoives both an 
interdisciplinary and. intercultuical study of the AmerttSh Southwest* The 
p^b^am is designed to provide both elementary and secondary school ieadiers 
and administ];ator$ with a better understanding of the region and* its people. 



HlESTOfAN a^ailNARf IKE SCXmWEST - THE HERITAGE -Af© THE VARIETY • 



44* 



This coijrse was conceived in direct* response <S^the students* needs* 
The transition to college-levefl work is always difficult for- a new student. 
When the transition also necessitates adjustment to a new teadiing system, 
the Qoiorado College Plan/^e sMft is doubly difficult. Minority styiffKcs 
are often faced <n!th tjja-^d^ problem of ^^ting to a new and ofti 
environment. Rea^^irtuig the general problesaffthe College has institfuted -a 
series of /*Fres|a!Mn Seminars," While the seminar are acacj^pically oriented, 
by Being sma^r (fifteen stiSents) and perhaps a bit fisore "casual , th^ also 
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attejJ5)t in various ways to facilitate student adjustment.^ We felt that an 
interdisciplinary course on the Southwest w<^uld provide a le^timat^ and yet 
familiar academic focus for sudi a Freshman Seminar. The course was espe- 
cially suited to otrr minority students - although, not limited to them - irt " 
that its faculty was ijiterracial^ Through a variety of readings, both the , 
heritage and tich diversity of the Southwest has been emphasized: a di^gr- 
sity of land forms ^d environn^pts; a diversity of histories thousands of 
years old that connont the present with bodels of co-existence, conflicting* ^ 
ethnic demands, and common problems, ^e co;p*se enrolled to thirty stu- 
dents and has served as a base and model for all interdisciplinary/inrer- , 
racial courses in the Southwestern Studies Pro^gram/ 

r SOUTHl^TERN STUDI|S ADVANCED RESEARCH SEMINAR . ♦ 

TOE NESfBERlCY LIBRARY PROQ^AM . ^ 

For any scholar faxaili^with the rich resources of the Newberry • 
Library 1-ittle explanation of this category is necessary. However, our ^ - 
primary goal here has Keen to give advanced and si]perior students the 
opportunity to do primary and original researdih. TTie Newberry was a 
Ifi^cal choice because we had already*deveIoped close relationg^ wit!} the 
Library,' because the Newberry holds two of the finest collections of 
Western Ai^pricana in existence - the Edward E. Ayer and Everett D. Graff 
collections - and finally because the Na^berry was anxious for us to 
cooperate in their newly developed **Center for^the Ifistory of the American 
'Indian," funded by the Endoiment. 

SOUTHWESTERN. STUDIES INSTITUTE * , 

This course was designed to provide the ne^^ depth and perspective 
to serve the interests of those students who had become knowledge^Ie in 
Southwestern Area Studies thtoug^ p«t participation in Southwestern Stu- 
dies courses and prograks. Organi3ationaU.y it was based on the suceessftil 
design of the sunper school institutes and was structure to allow experi- 
mentation with th? variety of teaching alternatives imder the block system. 
The course was tau^t in a two-blo^ period by three faculty and i^as an 
interdisciplinary and synchronic' study of ailture grot^) relations in the 
American Southwest, past and pre^^t. The ins^itxite focused on p^icular % 
perils and specific issues, ^ . - 

?uch,. in brief, is the backgroxmd and the rationale<Df the* Colorado 
College Southwestern Studies ^ProgjKtm. Over the ijast five years approximately 
one hundred consult^ts, twenty- five visiting faculty^ and some fifteen hun- 
dred students have been involved in the program, . NEH fimding ended in August, ^ 
1976, but the College has been sufficiently pleased witii the value of the* ^ 
program to continue its aperati*on as a regular adjttnct to the curricultM: * / 



^Aiserica*s new l<:y::alisia and regionalisa may 
very'.weli spur the 'recmdesceiice? of the liberal arts. 
It was aft er^ all, not in any of the great sprawling 
national states that the strong roots of 'the Westeiii 
humanistic tradition were sunk in the first instance, 
but rattier in tiny, by modem standas^s, ccHsfiaunities- 
city^ states4 the kind sa^ admrably epitomized by 
jyiien5,-^fc}teWim^ Republic, the Italian city states, 
the medievar towns, and the London, Paris^ Boston, 
and .pmadelphia o'f earlier times . Even when culture 
is notfsjc^ly local in root, it tends almost always 
to Ke' renonal: . witness the vital influence of the ^ 
South an^f Ne^* feigland inAisei^ican history, Com- 

pare'ihis with our national culttire today! 

, - ' ^ — - - ■ * 

c 



The appal ing decline in our time ^f culture in any 
sense this word mi^t have had in other ages of 
Western history^ comes d|jpecr^>^I believe, from the 
decline of localism ^3 of regionalism. _n 



^-Robert N^sbitt 




THE F^CULTY..aTHE HUMANITrES: 
TWO EfSJOXt^GERED SPECIES ' 

By Arthur M. Cohen . • » 

The NationalEn35^nt for'the Humanities is the only federal agency 
dedicated exclusively to prowting and^supporting th0 husariities in American 
life. *It does a superb job wd, considering its limited budget, has influence 
beyond its means. It is Xiox^f place to recSuHt the Endowment's achieve- 
nsnts, suffice to s^y that 3^11ions of f^eople >Jiave been touch^ directly by 
its p^lblic pfbgrans, thousands by its research grants, fellowships, and edu- 
cation divisions, aiid other millions' indirectly through the efforts of thofee 
who have been educated and encouraged to act under its ^ispices* 

We a?e here because of th^g ^Endowment * s interest in the humanities in 
.higher edpcation* Many of you have been direct recipients of its awairds and 
others have been affected by ~its work in your own and nei^boring institu- , 
tions, I represent t^e Center' fcfr the StiKiy of Coisinmity Colleges,- ^ research 
organization dedicat|^ to doing just what its nase i^lies. He assesS co»i-\ 
nity collet programs, analyzing their directions and making rec^Mesfdations 
for further involvements* We study the literature in the field,' dcmduct sur- 
veys, and assist policy ^kers in planning, the future of^thdse institutions. 

Two-y^ear^ colleges curtently enroll ^re than thirty percent of "all 
st^ent's ^n post -secondary education iif Aiserica, a flgwe that has increased 
markedly in recent years as the growth rate of these institutions has pio- 
gressed at a. pace greater than that of the senipr colleges aifd (mivei^ities. 
Nevertheless, except i*n a £ew-small independently^ controll^ instituticm^, 
the humanities are not ifidely'^hasized in two-year college^. Ctbrri^ulum 
trends in recent years seem to have gone in other directions* ' Those of us <m 
the side of the humanities deplore this and ^ach has his own e^q^lanation for 
itr" Whatever the reason,^ trustees', administrators, faculty' j^ei&ere., sxid^^^ . 

^ state-level planners see. a plethora of roles for the colleges. The peipetu- 
ation and diffusion of the huMhities 'typically occi^iies a priority status 

' far below that Of careeif educati<mj res^dial studies, adult basic education,' 
and program of issmediate utility. These perceptions influence legislation, 
polios decisions, college planning and budgeting and, not least, the patterns 
of^gmrriculum and staffing.* r-^ 

The National Endoi^nt for the Hummities is concerned with strengthen- 
ing the humaniti^ in two-year colleges, 'it needs informati<m about the 
status of thes^ program: who teaches Uiem, \Aip studies th«, what Uia trends 
really*are. In order to develop this infon^tion, .the Endowment called on the 
Center for the Study of Coirostity Colleges to engage in a raltl-phased 
research project* The first phase, begun in 1974, ')dLelded renews of the * 
liteiature pertinent to liumanitie^ faculty, curricidim and instruction, . 
students, Tlie second phaSe ajicluded a natioii^dS survey of ftill* and part- 



tiae^,.-£ac*ilty aeni>ers in which a precise sample of instructors in 156 colleges we5 

and an eleven-page questionnaire distributed and retrieved froD .S4I of . 
those surveyed., Tliis procedure^^i elded authentj^ data pertaining to p«^le 
^teaching ^listory, literature, foreign languages, and sixteen other disciplines 
under the hirianities rubric, Tne next phasfe^will be a sttiiy of curricula 
and instn^tlon, while a lat>c ph«e will deal with sti^ients* attitimes toward - 
the hmsaniries. c 

\ My report today is based on what we hare learned ^out jhe faculty 
teachi^ng the husandties in co^^ity colleges. The reviews of^the literature 
that^e de%'eloped in the first phase of the stiKiy arej^available to you on 
request froni the Center, Here I will report on the ntew data that w^generated 
0 our national survey and discuss what I be>iev^ to be the i^licati<ms of 
these data for thl^ nudities, the ^ci^y, aiid the ccs^mitjj^ili^ge ther>- 

Tne faculty survey was designed to yield a great deal of infomation 
about the people teaching 'the humanities (which we defined as courses 'in any' 
of 19 disciplines), * We wanted to fcnow hOK they relate to other instructors 
in their field, to their stmients, and to their prof^slional organizations. 
We wanted to kmw their own. degrees of satisfaction and desire^ for pro- ^ 
fessional develoi^ent, wWe wanted to' kncr* what they thought about the . ' 
huisanities, w*ho their reference groups are, hw they spend their tlE^. In 
short, we wanted to- develop a comprehensive pictin^e of' the faculty. 

* _ ^ - ' 

. he found that about one-fcmrth of the faculty had ti^e^eives been 0 
students iaip^^unity er jupiiol^college^ but only 1^ Had ^receiv^ the 
associate degree. AlTOSt all faculty ho^d the bachelor's and 90% a master's. 
Our findings on doctoj^l degree holders are of particular interest. Tradi- v 
tionally two-year * college faculty s^ers hpe acquii^ a doctorate after ) 
so^ years on the job— t'pat is, they do not enter the ir^titution holding ^ 
.that .degree but ea^ it' at a later tise.- This_rwas contirAm in oirr study 
becsuise over one-Jhird of the^peii^ie with doctorates are age 51 or older 
wber^eas fewer than one-fourth of the total sa^e are in this older age 
.groud* In additi^>>. 19% ^f the pedple teaching nihilities hord tneir highest 
degree jn Educatii^;, thus suggesting that t^e j^rson with a mster^s in a 
teaching discipline picks up a doctorate in Education while ha is ealc^-^ as 
an instructor* i» ' • f ' ^ 

A oich higher perceijtage of instructors have the doctorate today than 
even five years ago. We found 14% of the faculty- with the rn.B., o± 
other doctoral degree as coroar^ to 8 to iO% in stimies done in the late 
1960's: ine apparent rfia^n* is that the growA in faculty has si wed down 
considerably. Heretofore, faculty ise^ers wiio attaint doctorates while they 
were on the job'w^re balanced by the influx of new p^le without hi^.er 
degrees, thus Maintaining a constant ratio. Now that the* percentage of nar 
fuIl-tii^e^6;^loyed annually has droned off considewly,' the tendfency of 
working fa&lty ^ obtain the. advanced d^ee has mv^ the percen^ge of 
doctoratp holders' hi^er* 

\ Further, 24% of our sa^le say tiiey are working on a doctor^ ncm. It 
-bniy cme-ft>urth or these instructor get the degree by 1980, the ram!^£ 
doctorates will' increase to 20% o£ the ftill-tiw vf^mlty. Add to that the 



Ukelihood thatVgreater niM^er of nw full-tiee staff refers will have 
doctorates and ^ 22% total figure by 1980 is not unrealistic. In short, we*^^ 
are forecasting a rapid wtuni in the percentage 6f nill-ti^e acad^c ^ 
faculty e^ers wrth doctoral, degrees ^ ' ^ ^ 

Affi mat ive action seems to be taking h6ld only slwly. We fotmd a 
latio of two to one mres over f^des, rather a comtmt with the ratio ^ 
reported in earlier stipes. "Iners are very few e^mi^^tiorities teadiing 
hisanxties; 2*6% Blacks, 1,9% Oiicanos, less^^-^^^^l^K^Sas A^rfcans. In 
n&i colleges-^open^ in the jmst five y^3P^--a>^giier percentage of the ^' 
faculty is f^^l^ and/or youngi^T than in oldw institutioiis biit ettmc 
^Borities are not r^resented there^ to any greater degree, 

^ Taken as a wi|ole7 the faculty are strongly aga^^preferptial hirin| 
for "Osen ar^/or nnority group K^ers at their mm <^llege (61% against 24% 
for). Supj^rt for strict enforc^^i^ of ^ffin^tive acticm fK^licies temis to 
cose fro* the part-tixiers with no qptside.eCTloj^^nt, frop the wo^n and 
ethnic Einorities, and esp^ially fr« th^^ounger instructors/ tne o|^- - ^ 
nents are older white ml^, either ftill-ti^ instructors or part-tii^rs with* 
regular te^lov^^t elsewhere* Because the older white i^es are airily 
r^r^50iite<l a»ng ateinistrators and divisiofa and dq^xt^nt chaif|^'»oi^— 
the p^er^stn^tOTe in the collages--we do sot ajq^act affixmative action to 
hr»e effect on the sax and ethnic c<^qiositi<^ of jhe <^lleg^ amr ti» 

scK>n. And, incidentally,^ sayiA| thi^ tp ^om of admnisttato^ earlier 
xiiis y^T broi^ht shri^ of denial. E^m presidCTt adamntly poi^^ out. 

' iatic?n 
bticmal^ but 

Mo^n and minority groOT iM±ers aamg the twchipg faculty, ev« aurag the ^ 
part-ti^rs ^o are'^^loyed os an ho»ly ba^is* * 
' - * ^ . ' / ^ 

He partit^^ly wanted to gat Informticm ^ait the diffexwc^ ^ 
full-tiGe aim tmrt-tii^ husanitiw faculty ^»>trs in the college surv 
• )ie found part-tirors to be M^y rq^resent^ in xelip^om studies, 
lansiages^ and art» mi^ is probably- oe^^e leoal Mnlstere frwueRly f ea<t 
rel^ous -stipes; teadiers frt^ the loc^ schrols oxtm teaA ^glisTi a? 
a S^Lona I^guaga; and artists who work at oAer p«suits My teadi 

" " ~ eir 

one 






t«diing at the ssw ti^a tJi^ tiiay roralata ttair graiiata stt^es at a 
nearby uni verity* Nearly hrff tl^ ^^-tl^eM are age 35 or ^imger. 

P^*ti^«^end.to be*lass a^qperiienc^ pim mll-tim^^ Tn^j^e^ 
fewer, sdiolarly or-pTO^sioAal jm^BlB, less likely to Tie of 
profw^ional associatli^, are lass c«eam^ MXtii rweaTOi, CTOTieult»^d 
instn^lcm^ md irttii ^€ huMsitie,^^ and a« »re^ lliely to hold tte imvar* 
sity as ^ referee gmm. .ftmaver^, tii^ are w<^ liie tiiB ^1-timaw to 
terM of their concam for stirfents^ levals of satisf^tira, mi tte typ^ of 
^tmltdng they prater/ Ullages in ^ Smith tod to be hwm^upri^trf 
towarf fiai.ti« faodty M»ers, The large WastMn iji%titrtlons mre hwiest 
in ps^t*ti^ars# ^» * , ^ 
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•He were intereste^in deterBiining who the two-year college faculty. see 
as their role TOdels because one's doiinant reference groiqj affects hit/l^r 
professional orientation. We asked- the respc/ndents to rate ei|^t designate 
reference groi^^ as source*' of ^vice on teaching and'^so asked questioi^ 
regarding the types of posit^ms thati©uld a|^ar attractive to them in five 

. yeaJs. We found that instruct^s who look to the isdvei^ity as their refe- 
rence grot^ are chiefly those wo have not 1?een teaching very long in the 

^^^^o-y^r college. They think that p»ple with doctoral d€^ee^«e more 
capable or tonml^geable, and th^ have a stronger orientation' toward their 
academe discipline* - ♦ 

Th^ instructors' attitudes toward" fp.gh schools 'are of note herej ^ ^ \ 
group^^e faculty haye prokes almost co^letely with the lower sdi^ls. 
Al%houg^i half the feculty in ot^r sample have had secondary school e^q^erience, 
people in this groi:^^ tend to be older and are not bein^ replaced as rapidly 
as they once were^ More to the poin^ few of the f^ndty want anythiflg to do 
with the s^econdar^ schools, seeing teadiers Aere ^ poo57 soiprces of advice 
on teachings . not attempting to articulate ^l^£iculum witii 

^ Kh^ asked how tiiey would spmid their woiAing days if they had free 
dioice'in the matter, over 50% of the respondents indicated th^ would give 
6o2se ti^ to their g»duate Mucation, am to reseani or professional wrT^ 
ting. Stirient interactioif cmtside class ^ pereonal affairs, arni planning 
instruction were f^yor^ by nearly half. Over one-third x^porte^ they wcmld 
spend less tiee than they now do in administrative af fairs 

Al^st all (S6%) said that within the next ft/e years 'they would l^e 
to take steps tc^ard professicmal develop^nt. Th oi^er of^^p^arity^ these 
^t^s were to get a Ph.D. or Ed.D. , enroll in cmrrSM in a univ^^ity, eim)ll- 
in in-servioe courses at their college^ get a aaster's degree, asd get a 
Doctor of Arts degree. ^If they had e free suiter, trmveli|ig and ttek&g 
classes/reaolng/s tidying se^^ mst ^mealijig^ ^ ^ ^ 

' The nliwer of hews facidty spend in the cIbsstoou se^s to pe drq^ng 
National Education Association studies doiie in 1974 and 1971 showed a meOT* 
centering on 17 hours. As of Spring 197B the huMniti^ fttctdty at least, see 
to be spenk^^ soMwhat less ti^ than that is dassT^m instruc%ion. A1tos> 
.one-thi^d^ the respondents r^>orted 13 to IS hours of clasBTOom te^hing/ 
while 17% indicted 10 to 12 hoiffs, and 13%, IS to 18 houre*^ 

Several other qi^tions about feculty wo A patterns we of ifote: 76% 
indicated that in the past three years they had attefid^ m off-ca^m confe- 
rence or syi^sii^ relate to teadiing; 7^ used a syllabus for tMdiisg their 
couKes^ ^d 93% said th^ haS ravish their syllabus a^/or teadiing cAjec- ^ 
, tives in the wst tiiree years. 15n the otii^Jimdj cmly a fw'hsd done a 
sti^ent teaddng assipmant in a two-year allege or mithorad or M-aut3io^W 

published book* Ei^t pereant had receivM a stipend or grant Som a 
private fomidation (a*g*^^Ford or tea&rth)^ al^ou^ over 16% had tecaived . 
such Msistance ,fTOM tiiair wllaga tod 1^% from a state or federal agan^, 
such as the National ^ctowment for tiia ffimanities* 



Ara the fec^ty satisfirf? Me, asked cpiestions sudi M ^etiier if tiiey 
had a ch^ce to ratiwa thwr ^iepsp th^ would choose m acadeMc life and 



we asked aiK>ut, conditions at their own institutioxrs^-autonos^, job security, 
freedom to dioose materials, etc. We found that satisfaction. is not related 
to the nuinber of hoiirs tau^t weekly. Nor is it related to ftall-tise or 
part-tiae status. In fact, it seems generally unrelated to Institutional 
conditions, ^re a personality trait that transcends the working environment. 
Perhaps this is not' a surprise —happy people are hapj^ people— but it does 
weaken the argystent that faculty aeid^ers would be J3ore satisfied if they 
tmight fewer hours or had better working conditions. Members of the satis- ' 
fied group tend to be older, a finding that is confirrcd by^studies of 
satisfaction in other fields, me less satisfied are young p^ple, working - 
on doctorates, who would prefer teaching at a. four -year institution* 
^ * * • * 

Data are one thing, interpret aticms another, ffuch of .oisr new-infdnoa- 
tion leads us to believe tha't faculty meM^ers in cosiranity colleges are 
Oncoming exceedingly insult. iTiey see their own colleagues and students as 
the best sources of advice on teaching-. They are interested in curriculum * 
and instruction, in working on their courses, ^d on their teaching alioost 
to the 'Exclusion of other professional pursuits. , When given a choice ai^ng 
eight possible^ career lines, they chose, "toing wi^^at I^s doing now" as most, 
attractive, mey are relatively well-satisfied teachers with a^ frame of 
reference alim^st exclusively focused on their own* woric. 

Perhaps this i,s laudable but it can be interpreted -another way. 
Disciplinary affiliation is weak Bxmi% twa-year college faculty. Maj^ ^ 
instructors teaclj in two* or TOre fields, understanifable because few colleges 
have enrollments large enough to sutmort a ftill-time instructor in cultural 
anthropology, art history, ^isic aj^eciation, or cultural geogi^phy] hence 
the teacher's schedide is filled out with other courses. And the lack of 
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write in the professional literatwe, sake it difficult for them to' maintain 
currency in" their field. What will^ happen to the humanities as these tenden-/ 
cies become swe marked? ^ ^ 

You may be interested in the reactions of others to whom these 'findings 
have been«^res^t^. We invited college adainistrators and division chair- 
persons, state-agency officials and grofessicmal association representitivas' 
to seminars in tife West, Midwest, M^-East earlier this y^r to discjdss 
iiq>Jications of the data. Fhave already TCntJoned the presidents* defensive* 
ness when tJiey^heard the figures ^ woe^ and minority gxom r^resentatimi. 
The groups had soto positive recommendations as well. * • 

^ Because iifteit^scip*linary comses were mentioned rq^eatrfly 

by the faculty as useftil for breaking the pattern' of tradi- 
timial teacning in the humanities, the sendimr jM?ticipants 
felt that faculty TCri^ere irfio are involved to fiTst-level 
, , screening o^f job a^licants should be encotirag^to reccnmend 
- candidates oriOTt^ toward iAteriisciplinMy teachings lest 
the president never'^see the4mmes of those idio ai^t be wre 
suitable than traditlcmal instructoi^. For the same resscm 
they felt the credential ling structiEre should be revlwad— 
/ - does it panaliza instructor with an. inter^sci^linary bant? 
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The relationship between tffe university as a participant 
^ in pre^se^vice'or in-service training of two-year college 

fttculty meisfaers o^e under attack. Hany of the participants ^ 
felt that the universities were not servii^^the cosgmm^y 
colleges well unless they offered ceases M late afternoons 
and on weekends 30 that full -time instructofc_could -att^sd^_ 
Thengemnar jmrticipant^ r^daly agi^ed that Q^loysent of * 
-^new staff would be severely restricted^in cosipg yea^ and 
that any involvement Inf^ the uMyersity would have -to center 
^ on in-service education, further, the groirps were^e^iatic 
in their views that univeKity offerings should not be along^ 
f traditional academe disciplinary^lines. , ' 

y ^ 

Particip^ts suggested that two-ye^'colleges not reward 
graduate units taken indiscriiainately, but that faculty 
in-service develc^nent be fiirthered as a cas^us-base^ s^t ^ - 
of programs managed by a resident coprdieator.- And they 
felt that training of part-tiBers was desperately in need 
^ of strengthening. - ^ :; - . 

The matter of^ general policy' ^ame in for a^good deal of discussion in 
the seminars, Tne groups felt that xi^oraation about the humanities on local, 
^ate, ^d national levels should be d^^p|pftid throu^. conventions, pro- 
fessional association-jieetings, and nmoe^ ^-ot^cr channels. 'HSy way of 
continuing a dialogue on the hui^nities, the Western seminar recommended that 
the Qiancellor's Office and the California ft^aid of CSovemors consider 
developing an advisory co^^ttee or a task force as a conmnmications link on 
humanities between the'^at-e aftd'the local level* Other recc^endations were 
for firrther coMnuni cation of the humanities through th^C^lifomia Comunity 
and Jtmior College ^sociation (CCJCA) Comrittee on Instruction, throu^ the 
^nual CCJtA convention, and throu^ drive- in conferences sponsored^y that 
^rganization.^^^ conference for faculty' menfljers OTd division and d^^rtment 
chairpersons m the^fttn^iities was proposed. 

J ^ Althougji many participai^ claim^ that femanitia's edueation at their 
college was declining, some felt that i,t was v^y mich a pai^ of the total 
curriculi^.. In tiie Eastern meetj^ng, spme^dministratora notaJ that at least 
one hig^ities course is required* Jfereover, several p^ticipants st^ed 
that 't^re has been an increase in integrated hamtoities courses lAidi incor- 
porate Interdisciplinary studeis and e^loy team teadiing. Nevertheless, 
there wbs a consensus *among all the groups that thej^l leges, on the whole, 
tend not to be cosmittad to education in the hufianities. Many of tiie parti- . 
cipOTts pointed out that hii^anxfies combes frequently axe offered only to 
fulfill imivereity-mndated transfer reqiurOTen%s or degree requi resents 
iifposed by accreditinj agencies *^T^ * 

There was general agreeront that few st udriits begiiying college are 
concentrating on taking humanities wwtses^ Inst^d, for feM' of not finding 
^e^loyment^ they are 'attract^ to the career-orimt^ currioiliMs. teny 
participOTts felt, however, that huamiitifs edu&tioi could be Integrated 
into the tedinical onirses* The goal of fiis^uiities* ^ucaticm, as one _ * 
pressed it, i^"to t»in pe^le, not technicals*" Suggestions for 



"Applitd-Humaifities^' courses were and recdnimendations were offered for 
establishing* non-coiirse r^ated huiteniti^s a9tiirities. Basically, the groiqjs 
'agreed th^t hunjaiiities education need not be cdnfined within traxptional 
definitions nor ..iTsplemented solely throu^ traditional curriculusi and instruc- 
*-tion channels. 

Ip^ owh interpretations run siinilar to those mentioned but go somewhat^ 
further? I jam fascinated vdth the faculty attitudes themselves. Ihe full-^ 
time instructors, ^e concerned Kith their stiJdents^ with their teaching, and 
with the humanities, and many undoubtedly try to foster humanities programs 
on thgiT campuses. But the faculty se^ unaware of several overardting 
problems that affect the humanitieS"e%loy3Dent patterns, for exai^le*. There 
are now more part-time faculty in the two-year colleges of America than 
full-timers. Although 20 percent of the fiill-time feculty teadi humanities, ^ 
a constant fx glare over the year, only 10.7 percent of the part-timers do. The 
expansion in new college programs, hence in faculty employment, is in other 
^reas- -business and umnag^ment, pii>liC'' affairs and services, home economics, 
apprenticeships, con5)uter and information science. And these trends are 

accelerating. # ' 

- \ 

As the full-time faculty shrinks, who will speak for the humanities? 
The part-timers have no power; they are glad to have woric. Few administl^toi^ 
are willing to become advocates for the humanities, pursuing instead those 
programs that generatje the greatest FTC, hence the greatest £low of dollars 
into the colleges. And the regular fecul^ themselves exhibit morS concern 
for their own welfare than for that to which they are ostensibly dedicated^^ 
Tneir professional associations argue for hi^er wages and shorter hours* 
When their disciplinary asbociations address the htananities, they consider 
arcane teaching techniques and di^iplinary esoterica. Khen anyme brings^ 
enrollment trends to their att^tion, they respOTd by d^loring the univer- 
sities* reduction in course requires^ents and the community colleges* 
pandering to student desires for coxirses of imediate and aj^arent utility. 

It is time for a shift in faculty thirfcing, a raising of si^ts, a 
vision of something more t^an tiie^s own studrats and classroom. Consi<ter f 
exaiiq)les from^ther .fields. In 1960 the vocational educators faced a pro- 
blem of diminution of enmhasls at a time when the traditional acadesdc 
disciplines were being fostered vigorously* That did not stop them from 
pursuing their objectives and now thA th^ have in effect captiffed the 
United States Office of EAication along with most *s tat e education agenttes, 
they still have not; stj^ed that pursuit. They are organized at re^onajj 
state, and national levels^ into^ cbtiiaittees, lobby groins, and t^lf forces^ 
Their uniform rallying c^ is, ^^eople need to work." They^ Ignore I3ie 
critics lAio say that for most jobs, peopl^ can lesrp best in a^renticeships* - 
'Biey ignore, the obvious fact that tJie sta|e of the ewnomy, not the, condi- 
tion of the schtKjls, dictates the jd> market* Did two mllion people forget 
how to work be^een 1972 and 1974? That many became -ita^sployed^ Did 
500,000 re-le^ffhow to woric in tiie fall and ranter of 19757 That many - • 
regained jobs* Similarly, the ^^t^ of whether w^haw the ri^t^^o 
impose our values on oiff^^ents, perennially pondered by hixm^iists, ^eeos 
not to concern the ad^^tes^^ ^c^^tional e&icatxon rfio try ipcessantly 
to instill the teaching qf theNfd^etiiic in tiie piAlic sdiools,'' 



Similarly, fhe slogan, "Raople need health" Is vigorously promulgated 
by those whp are concerned with medical practice, Iljey ignore the data show* 
_ang that seat- belts and a S5_milo-an-hour speed limit have more effect on 
longevity trends than ali their pills, and only point to- success in peculiar 
surgical techniques.* Their critics question the development of drugs and forms 

Pthat create more problems than they solve. But that does not 
ates of a medical est^lishment th^ demands an ever higher 
funds to conduct its research and educational progi*&Jss. ^d 
" takes over increasingly large portions of the two-year college^ 

* 

The hum^ities are in trouble. And the biggest problem they face is 
that educators do not realize their dire state. Except for the Endcs^ent, ' ' 
the humanities have no national lobby grot^s. They have pathetically few 
state agencies ^o speak for them to boards :and governors and legislatures. 
They have few effective local lobbyists who insist: ,.on their 'being included 
t in curriculums. Those whp favor the humanities sfiduld not be ashasaed of 
adppting the slogan, '^People need to l^ve as humans.*' They should not be 
ashamed of impbsing the value of an appreciation for the highest forms of 
man's expression* of self thit)ugh >« art, literature, and music. The pro- 
blem with^ the humanities Is that few people realize how precarious they are 
now in the face- of the strides taken by the occtipational and medical educa- 
tors. Unless the humanities advance they will Certainly go backward in^ 
relation to those two areas. ' . - - 0 

The humanities have been in retreat--dropped co^letely in some 
colleges. Tim Gunn^ of the_ Endowment * s Education Division, e^ressed his 
astonishment at learning that the conmiunitf colleges of Wisconsin are de- 
void of humanities courses. South CarofiTna, too, has organized an entire 
coB^miity college system oriented toward career education. During the 
conduct of the faculty survey, many colleges elsewhere that were invited 
to participate responded with the comment that ^ince nothing was happening 
in the humanities at their own institutions, they did not care to take part. 
This diminution of the hu®(ianities may be apparent but only a study of trends 
in' curriculum and instructi on, the next project for the Center, witl reveal 
its magnitude. tttSoubtedly'-^tlje colleges^ pursuit of manpower training in the 
second half of the twentieth c^ntuiy has beert prollounced. And although for 

*mo$t colleges aif eii^jhasis on manpower training may be a delusion as great as 
that /.^hich saw them clinging to the Classics in the middle of the nineteenth 
centuiy, c<7llege leaders tend nbt to take the long view* They remain unaware 
of the ^:ential consequences of their efforts. ' 

- " * 

What can the individual instructor do? At least he can try to stay 
current_in his discipline— our finding' that 23 percent of the fiill-time 

'humanities ijistructors read no "scholarly ot professicmal journals is deplor- 
able. At lieast he can support his professional andjliscxplinary associations 
-Vfewer thaui half the fiill-timera have attended an association meeting in the 
past three years; 90 percent of them have never presented a papery 17 percent 
are^ not even nominal members* He can'demmid that. his associations consider 
arcana less, issues of pii^lic policy mare. In brief, he can break out of his . 
insularity, his'^edlusivity, his concern only €or a diminishing gmup of 

.stiKients taking Bn ever smaller nusi^er of hximanities courses* 



instructor fcan do more.- He --can serve, on prcgr^ articulation , 
couinittees.and beseech hi's own college and the.' universities in ^is area to 
relnstitute language, history, or other humanities ^oursi requirements so 
that students vrfio intend transferring are obliged to attend. Thi's practice 
.is lau<^ble even as it is shortsighted. The direction of connnunity college - 
expansion is not toward augmenting. enrol Imtnt of baccalaureate-bound students; 
it -is toward the short coiirse of imaedimte, interest or utility for other 
types of clients, ^^urthef, the transfer student aay and frequently does 
circumvent the requirements by leaving short of the Associate degree.- And 
the universities, are glad to take him anyway, ' n 

: J ■ • ■ * • • . =■ 

The instructor who Believes in both thfe huaanitie*s/-and the value of hrs 
teaching myst do mudh more. He 'must modify the conditions of his work, expand 
his role. Those instructors who have gone into prublic prograumng, building 
objectives and crit^eion tests around Classic Theatre and .Ascent of Man,- e.g. 
are exaaplars of one- type of role shift. ' Another is the instructor who builds 
media, reproducible learning packages that can be- used by students without his 
intervention, thus magnifying his influence. A third is the instructor who - 
takes responsibility for the part-time faculty in his simject area, training 
them m writing objectives, sharing teaching strategies, and molding Jthem into 
a st^jport grot^. And a fourth is the instructor who continually and vigorously 
promotes concerts, recitals, exhibits, and other non-cours& related humnities 
^^rograms at hi& college, who en^loyes more'imagiiiative ways of raakfHg the 
idea of the humanities a topic of public discussion. Some comnunity colleges 
have periodic health faiis^ where ^embei^of the public are invited in to have - 
their blood pressure che«±ed and X-rays taken. Every one of those should be 
countered with a humanities festival. 4^ 

* ' '-. * ■ * • ■ 

Tnere is yet another possible role, on# that coiri>in6s the hunanities- • 
with the two-year colleges* move into coimunity-based education, hence would 
receive extensive support from the administrators in most districts. Let us 
call this instructor a community scholar. Let us see .him as academic advisor 
to the community, working' with a lay adviso^jani^ttee. The committee mi^t 
include local ta^nt in the arts, university professors-. Businessmen, laymen 
of any stripe. This community scholar'would see himseir as a full-time pro- 
fessiT)nal person. He would have classes",^ coi^rised jof the usual, "credit" ' 
students but he would also work In the social processes o'f the city, getting 
advice on needed coia^ses, curriculums, and social and cultural events, taking 
back- to the campus ideas fdr programs to be offered tftfre and elsewhere. 

This latter model would acco^date many needs not now being satfefied. 
Primarily the-eommunity college needs" a community connection. It needs lay 
advis'frs in the humanities, just as it has in the many occupatioikl and pari- 
professiojial fields. This connection wouM also allow the instructor,, hfence 
the entire cai^us community, to mke i^ut,.oif cowmmity decisions where a * 
humanist would have mueh to offer. Rare is the city council th'at &lls on *' 
the local cojmunity college faculty member for advice when a decision is tto be 
reaphed on the location of a park or on the preservation of an historical — ' 
building. Yet if a ae^er of that council werf a oeE^er of an advisoiy comdttee 
to the college's programs, the needed contact would have beeisade in advance. 



The humanities are plagued by genuine but npnetiieless deluded' apologists 
who spend too much tijae quilsbling Sver definitions-t^Is politica science pro- 
perly part of the hmaaiti-«s?" JJoes the itvdy of music do as much for the 
student's life as the study o£ history?"--and not enoughj^; pressing for 
broad— scale sx^port. Despite their good intentions, they f^l to address the 
main issues. St^rt for coismanity college humanities prograsS will come from 
the community and foom state and federal legislators and agen<^ heads. And-^ 
funding rms not n^ecessarily to programs ii^ere student learning in say form is 
inaximi2ed; its routings are determined political processes. Mcordingty, it 
is ii!5K>rtant to address the- humanities in a,political contfJft fctraasurally .and, 
further, to build an extramural constituency that is sv^^MJftive of the efforts 
of the National Endowiaent for the Humanities. ' Throu^ its statf-bas^ programs 
the Endowment is trying to encourage humanists to go piiblic, to take positions 
on issues affecting the quality^f life in. their area. These efforts need to 
be furthered by individual Instfuctois who have.put their own woilc orientation . 
on the line. ' - , . ^ . -1 

And yet, humanists mist not repeat- the errojs made in iJie 1930»s and 
1940 »s by the social scientists who insisted that studying the social sciences 
would lead people to good citizenship. Ihey should not argue that the sj:udy 
of the hmstnities will necessarily lead people to hold lore humane values. 
Rather, the humanities help people gain a better understanding of man's 
ej^ressions of himself, a virtiw in its own right. In pursuing the huianxties, 
you- in the colleges should not hold thoa private, wilMrawn firom the market- 
place. A positive approach mjsi be ^en, pointing out l^t the humanities * ^ 
are not ardiaic, notjjie propferQr of fiisty academics, "nie humanities ^ be 
•used in tite continuing debate bygt' 4:he quality of Jifc in America. The piilie 
needs people trained' in humanistic disciplines to provide infonsation on and 
-liaise questions about the kind of genetic iK>dification6 we should have^ lie 
quality of air and water, the patterns of energy use,, the kind of life 
should be led.* The humanities are^ot a frill | they are essential.. And they 
need your help. * ^ 
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• T^CHNQLaGY ,.AND 
THE HUMANITI-ES 

' By Neil fjairis 



Thank you.^ pleased hero, l^en Tim Guim' asked me^to ^peak to 

you, he discussed brie£ly*^he nature of this confereitce. I was not siu*e just 
^wfiat I-^hoijift say. All of you are teachers, r^resenting many different 
fields, '^d I am directing a program. at the^ University^ of Chicago, which is 4 
just getting underway. I'have ho progress report, as yet. All I can utter, 
are good intentions, and some observations that you must have heard before. 
But I thought you might be interested in our specific theme, lechnology and 
the Hinnanities^ I knoK some of you are. involved with programs that tre tiyihg. 
to integrate the two, and during the last six months I have read several him- 
dted ^plications for Fellowship to the Chigago Humanities Institute^ which 
talk ^out teaching experiences* So I decided, rightly or wroijgly, that it 
,might be helpful if I outlined the intellectual map of technology studies,' as 
they involve the humanities, *I will, in the ^iven time, be overly sijp?*le. 
But thire is a lot of interest and xsuch- activity* From wf. own teachings I 
don't think there are many subjects that possesses quite so much intense ^ 
appearl and 'pedagogical .possibility as^^the issiaes raised Jjy technological * . 
change. But there are, in many of the* programs as they havt developed, three 
.^problems which, among others, I h/3pe Institute, can try to address, Fir^, 
idespite the ultimate commitment of humanists, there is a tendency by them to ^ , 
ascribe to technology a set of powers and influences" lAich it may not possess. 
Technology is treated in many programs as an independent variable ^^rfiich shapes * 
rather than refl*ects= civili2atiop;^It is convenient to have a scapegoat- -or ^ 
a heretic-^dependingon your/«5intof view, fo account for ^ the loss of certain^ 
values. But, patterns of im^vation are influence- laden as well as infttiSlf^^"^ ^ 
tial, and more attention seesS to be spent ^ how technology ^shapes culture^ 
rather than hew^lture stepes technology. Second, in college programs,* parti- 
cularly those in universities, there is a tendency to isolate tiie intelleetual 
study of tech^logy away from its pi^ctical formulation, Thk ref lections 'and 
the experience of those idio design, produce, and ii^emant the technological 
sector are i^rely heard,. As academics we i^irculate our own^ schemes OTd 3 
ideas, without encouraplng the parti cdpatic^^' or even subject to re^eMch^ 
those who define the field by their own crwrtive work --engineers, joumali^s,* 
architects, paintei:s, photographers, systems analysts, or what have yoir. And 
third,' that there is' a high degrees of Separation among the varies methods of 
studying technology^. Final convergence is pot expedted or desirable* But the 
approaches^ of variom^ fields are sd suggestive that it seems too bad if they 
' cannpt be more helpful to one another. Ttue intellectual encounters among stu- 
den^ of technology are tbo jrarely achieved. Teachers should have dioices about 
th^methods they prefer, but they need introductions and traislations before 
they make their choices. Thus what we Me trying. to do in the Chicagq|^Bum^i- 
^ ties Institute- .is first, notT:o take technology^nd its influences as a one-way 
_street; second, to e^lote ways o^.jusing the acl^.1. e^qperiences of practitioners 
^s aids in the destruction of comrsess and finally, to bring together 4!n one 
place the v^r^ous ways techirojo^ can be studied. It ds this last issue th^ 
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1 want to talk about tonight. I will begin by descrim^ i^y ovm e;^eriences 
^in teaching some courses concerned with technology; next, J will survey four 
major approaches, all of v^ch assume, I believe, the pcwer of technology as \ 
shaper or victimizer. And finally, lUl briefly .discuss the plan md program 
of our Institute, ind how we liope it will work. By providing the intellectu- 
al context I hope to justify *the logic^^f oitf arrangements. I realize that 
many of ycai will be familiar with some of the history I draw wpon, but I ask 
your indulgence. 

The first approach, and the most articulate and ^If -conscious scholarly _ 
design, concerns the history of technology. And here, to some extent^. I wiU- " 
be autobiographical, I was trained as a historian, in the lat^ 50 *s and early 
60 *s, at a time when quantification and the conscious examination of models and 
structures In other sotial sciences and hiinanistic fields, were not character- 
istic. There was then, and there remains appropriately, aBK>ng historians, a 
heavy commitment to narrative, and to the study of details. And this wa^Jipw I 
personally came to be interested in the subject of technology. I concentrated 
in AE^rican* social history, and did my dissertation on the history oj American 
visual art, moye partic^arly, the ^ys in whic^^th century Americans cas^ to 
change their attitudes tbward the practice and ^^fc- ^>s of painting', architec- 
ture, sculpture, and various other kinds of deca^ K ^ve and designing art. After 
completing my dissertation,^ I 'assumed that my aveWof major concern was the 
* history of American culture. The subject of technology had never suggested it* 
self to me,, as. an area of cdncentration. I was aware^ from my general reading in" 
thejj^ield, that a literature of technological histc^ existed; it* was, in those 
aa)^^ heavily dependent upon biography and to some extent, on goo^ semi -popular 
history by journalists and critics like Roger Burlingame, for exai^le, ^ was a 
^ literature that featin-ed names like Eli Whitney, Samuel MDrse, Robert Fulton, 
Thomas Ediso^i, and Henry Ford. Its imgress on my mind was a series of anecdo- 
tal episodes involving magical moments that were occasionally confused with 
movie vers ions > and Don Ameche continued to dominate image of the redoubtable 
Alexander* Graham Bell. To a non-specialist like myself the literatui^ . 
appeared either too ^echnical and unapproachable, or else uncritical and cele- 
brationisT. There was, to be sirre, a tradition of writing critically about 
machines and their impact, and in this country^t was dominated, perhaps even 
absorbe'd, in the work of one major figure of l^tters^ Lewis Mumford,^a man who 
was equally at home, of course, in the History of^American literature, art, 
social "thought, and urban development. The^teii^rd infjuence, however, was a 
curiously confined one in this country^ as in^ed w^^the wlible develo^ent of 
, a literature of criticism^ Th^ failure of JhimforS^either to spawn a sfficpl, or 
tq be part of a larger and Bor#vigoroiis povement, has to do, I believe, w*ith 
the politics of^ilttiraL criticism in the United States; so much criticism of 
^ n^chanizatipn, mchine products, was associated with Toiy^ elitist^ and 
European -beaux arts standards, tliat the t^denc^ of those }diose sympathies lay 
with either a populist politics, or a populist definition of cultxire, was to 
^ identify with technological development. John touwenhoven*s Made ' In ^erica , 
one of the fir^ studies to isolate a vernacular style in the symbiotic rela- 
tionship of American art and technolo©^, is m ^xanqjle 'of this literature* 
About the only sources vdiich had atteayted to dd SOTething with the interac- 
tions between technological chMge aftd. cultural values came, significantly 
enough^out of the inter-disciplinary American Studies iwrement* However, 
they had to bf ^axch^ for^ and when J b^an to teach, 1 had no i^eiUate ' . 
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intention of teaching technology; what interested me instead was to create 
some courses in American* cultural history. As I begkn to organize lecture 
suBjects, and shape the course outlines I discovered that a he^vy emphBSis 
lay on what is now called material culturp: artifacts, rituals,, processes 
of work, recreation, daily life, travel, cosssunication. Altliough they had 
been examined to^ome extent By As^rican social histori^is, particularly 
the emerging sch&l of students of urban history, they had largely been 
consigned to subsidiary roles, and geneially were transmitted hy long lists, 
typified, probably, by the technique en5)loyed*by Arthtsr Schlesinger, *Sr., in 
his Rise of the American City > These lists^ of inventions and innovations,, 
from telephones and electric fans xo bathtubs and central heating, were 
fascinating to one who had been steeped in a more abstract kind of historio- 
graphy, but the problem remained of how to use them. I had a sense of tiieir ^ 
possible importance ^n the teaching i5f American social and cultxiral history>-^ 
but no confidence in my ability to knit the material objects j^d artifacts 
into a larger design, to connect them witfe th^ J^^torical generalizations and 
abstractions concerning mobility, ^plural i^, ethnic identity, voluntarism, 
class structutfe, regionalism, family life, generational tension, that werf 
.part of the l^guag# of American social aftd cultixral history. At this point, 
in the early 1960* s, I happened oh the world- of J^rshall McLuhan, just begin- 
ning to acquire his^popular reputation through ptAlication^of Ifaderstanding 
Media, but whose essays. and earlier works, i^st notably the Gutenberg Galaxy, 
had already been known to some specialists* McLuhan* s contribiition to the 
* study of technology and innovation have by now, of course, been Endlessly 
debated, and in *many cases, sharply criticized. There are obvious problems^ 
in his ^erthods and generalizations, problems of tone^ of conclusion, of sam- 
pling, of argument.* I am now much nKsre critical ^of maoy of the inplications 
.thaii I was at the time. But for me reading his work jji the early 1960's was 
extraordinarily stimulating; it d^onstrated that oi^inary materials that 
were taken for granted^ could, by imaginative research and formulation. Be 
tied tc large ge^ralizations, sometimes in factj cosmc ones. His books 
also suggested t^t to treat technology prc^erly one liad to jtrxtapose pro- 
cesses that were usually separated— the invention of printing, for example, 
with the character of lighting- -and also that the effects of ihventive<.changes 
far outstripped expectations, and coiild be detected in some of the mqst basic ^ 
forms of human organization like the nation state, the religious sect, the 
supranational corporation. From McUihan I went^m to sample a vast specula- 
tive literatxn-d, one involving Etm>peans as well as Americ^sj Siegftled 
Gi^ion, ^ose Mechanization Takes, Comi^d had been piiblislipd in 1948, James 
Kfalin, who had written with extraordinaiy perc^tion about the ^relationship 
between railroads, political fora, and the sense of space in the J9th century 
mdwest; Edmimd Carpenter, who was .wrking with M:Lidim in Torontoj Jacques 
Ellul, whose Technological Society ^ippeared in English in 1964, and dozens of 
others in anthropolo^, sociolfo©^, English literature, philosdpky, cultural 
criticism, etc. Having the luxi^ of a very li^t teaching sch^ile^ aijd a 
completed manuscript, I could dndtilg^ itself and w^der from book to book and^ 
from fi^d to field in prqmring my courses 5 I discovert J hwever, that 
although the materials ware isisensely rich, both primary and secondary; and 
the subject matter, so*far. ^ *students war? cpnceraed, extreMly stimulating, 
there was and there remains iri^sende of my critical, synthetic literatwe, 
a set of ^4xts that could be assi^^ ^ti^ents to provide thOT wizk some^setee 
of IwocaticS in studying the cultural jOTitext of tMhnolo©r and its history* 
The available texts were either heavily technical, and ^cyclc^edic^.the kind 



, of thing that coifld be dipped' into or browsed for specific ikforaation, lor 
else were hopelessly naive about historical change^ social theory, or the 
-StTVCtwce of cultirre. Wit^^t such texts, 'or aji^ isaster pjan of nry own^ I be- 
cajse quite arbi^trary, selecting problems that seemed appropriate, assigning a 
few good secondary wcfrks, and as nmch. reprinted original material of various 
sorts that I could locate* ^d I ^enjoyed both teaching the course, and try- 

. Jftg to further refine it as it went into n^- editions. Now. I tell this 

* , experience for various reasons, one of %Aich is that I thinK own.^^g^eri- 

• ence,, so far as the history of technologr is concerned^ was r^reseijtative. - 
During *the late SO^'s and 60* s in the United States, many scholars were mking^ 
the 4iscovpry that th^subject was iispoil:ant, interesting, mi largeljf 
undefined^* But they were just begiimin^ ixrl958, for exaiqsle, the Sc%iety 
fOT the History of Technology was forged, chaired by Melvin &an%berg, a 

-historian, at Case Ii|^titute in Cleve«nd, who, two yearn later, would swer- 
vise the- first* graduate program in this field. The Society developed, as its 

. most influential to*i, the journal. Culture Technology, desired to ^jpeal, 
as it said in its first issue, "to^ the engineer, to -the social scientist, to 
the scientist, to the humanist --to* the academic scholar as well as to f^e 
intelligent laymaiv,** it took a^^elf-consciously interdisciplinary view* It 
sought to rescue the^ history of tectaology fn>m engineering journals whidi 
were, in Kr^lrerg*s words, "more, interest^ in blueprints' thm in historical 
insight," and^ combat the technical illiteracy that were f^und in social 
science' and humanistic researth. By publishing speculative papers on. the 
nature of the history of tecfeiolo©^, teclntical papers on specific aspects of 
the. subject, bibliographiesj^nd state of the field essBys\ this joiinal has 
betome an .extremely ii^ortajit vehicle for defining the field, ^ Lyimilhite, 
Carl Condit, Cyril Sl:anldy Sm$h^^dwin*Xayton, and other l^fng sdiolars in 
the histoiy of African technology, have written for it and served on its ^oard 
of Editors*' 5jut xmpottBXit as qptftthe •journal and the society^ ^hava been, even 
the staunchest defenders admit ths.yheir hopes for inte'gx^tion md synthesis, 
^he efforts' to reach out an(f embrate the social,, political, and economic mean- 
in^of the more specific research projetis, have not been totally succ.essftil. 
After 15 years of op^tation^ Ind the publication of large numbers of bpdks, 
articles^ and^biblio^raphies^ Eu^iX Ferguson, of the UnirTersity of Delaware, 

' noted that wnen he tried to^^jset the^ history of technology apart "firom anti- 
quarian, chronologies of watej iUls!, "steam en^nes, or -airplanes," he found* 
"an embarrassingly, 15^1 .lu^il^ of books written for the intellig^t. generarl 
reader and the nont^^ilcai historian rather than for the sid^ject-^tter ^q?e- 
cialist/*- Glueing env^iisly.at the history of science and its develc^mrat • * 
as a disciplines Ferguseit^^,:^74 saw his own field as still barely formed, 
its organizing 'jslnciple «iily a recital of tfhe i^ogressive success of tech- * 
nological invefition. Tffie' field had been stiisulate^ in paA, by the concerii 
of engineers and ^gine^^g educators, that thelf^ >tvdmts were getting too 
bri^ and inadequate an ^^roduction to the humanities, and* this cc^ensatoiy 
position, cok}ined with only s'pasmofic st^oxt^ placed the currlcuiar thrust 
.of the field^in jeqsai^y. ^Team-teaching, covei^ng both^the teiinical a^d 
human, aspects of teiWiplog^, has %lso, according'to Fergusop, not been very 
successfiali because a division of labor perait^d^ach instructor to reroin 
witjiin.a tr^itipnal de^nitfion of his own s^jectsj the c^ursfes tfat resul- 
ted were .combi^tions of qiecialti^s whidi confront Me Mother, wifiiout any 
tjua intellectu^ in^^ction tak^g place. In short, Perpison concluded, 
this only 2 yeto^ ?g^^A tfacher who see^ guidsmce in .p^sariiig a course 
^lich will speak to the legitimate questi^ beln£ raised about taamolo©?" 
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and which will be historical rather than geared to this n^ming's newspaper 
kill lllnd no sustaineS pattern of critical in^iiry, and his ingenuity will be 
pushed to the limit when ho v^ies to find text materials to put into imaer- ' ^ 
graduate hands." Tne* specialist literature of the histoiy of tecimology was . ' 
largely creat-ed, he argues, in a social vactmrn, or else in a tradition of 
apologies for progress that have become embarrassing and irrelevant. I think - 
tfds indictment , may be overdrawn; in the past few years, at places like Cor- 
nell, M. I.T. and elsewheje, programs Aave developed and curricular materials 
have been, produced with attest to ti^ technological change in with larger 
social i^dels. Nonetheless, I do agree with the thrust of the charge: that^ 
in fact, the 'history of techr^log>% as a field. Has to a great extent been 
internally-oriented, preoccupied with establishing its own prdceifare^and 
status, unhappy at its dependent sibling relationship with the history of 
science^ and intent won the solution of specialist proble^. i/ie larger 
apologies fta%^e been, inevitably, defensive in tone, and provincial in spirit. 

' Foi^ there are other pools of intellectual cone ejpr that do need to be drawn 
togethe^, bodies of literature which are increasingly central to himanistic 

' inquir>-, and which*should be integrated Mre effectively with the centrM 
strand of technological history. I '4 like to speak, briefly, abeut thr^ of 
them. There is, first of all, the strong interest irf ^terial cultin-e and 
physical artifacts, which has been mst pronoimcM outside of acad^c life. 
The creation, for exasiple, of living history mjseu^, such as those dbStur- 
bridge. Mass*; Dearborrr, Michigan, Williaasburg, Eleutherian Mills, Plyrouth 
Plantatipn, Deerfi^d Village^ to name just a few of the Mst prominent, re- 
flects- this sensibility. And, so does- tie growth of the Society for Popular 
Cultin;e, and its Journal, or the increase of private collecting of da^d 
objects and i^lements of all kinds ,"^ldng with their periodicals, newfiletters, 
fairs; the Victorian Society, and its broad inclusiveness, addressing not. only 
the foiaal arts but household arrangen^ts, clothing, landscape desipi, and so 
on. One might sjso nention the trend of musetjm displays, even in traditional 
institutions like the Metropolitan'^teei^ of Art or the Institute of Cni* 
cago tow*ds shows of quilts, blankets, religious vestments, mdiine ,t<^ls, 
taxicab nK^dels, and furniture. Or the reconstrofcion^ in this bicenteimial 
year, of-i9th centiiry exhibitions, like the great display currently on via^ at 
the Smithsonian institution, a facsimile of a portion of the Philadelphia 1876 
Display. Tnese, and other mnifestations of this delightftn Mterial, .^chani- 
cal, man-made objects, have no ideological stance in com^^n. toe can detect/ 

'among many of those interested in the creation of pre -industrial villages, otj 

* students of artisan crafts, a certain l^vel of distaste at the state of mde^. 
technology, fcith its soul -destroying deterministic , aechanisei thrust, the 
creator of pollution^ mass violence, jop dissatisfaction, etc. Proponents of 
crafts, those who argue the greater humnity sitd spirituality of earlier sys- 
tems of prochiction arid creation, are certainly often out of syroathy with the 
mechanical* culture and imss produced objects of 01^ day* But, if one examines 
thei^kinds of objects that are currently being collated and displayed in other 
areas, or the articles that »pear in the Journal "of Popular Culture , one finds 
interest in and aitairation of* just the sorts of objects that others dismiss ks 
beneath contei^: droression gllss, coca cola bottles amd tray^ and thevm- 
meters, Jim Beam deCTiters, Malt Disney parapherrfalia, electric ifall plaques, 

> pen taiives, alarm clocks, cigarette boxes, lipters, cookie jars, coroacts, 
neckties, campaign buttons, street sipis, ashtmys, flashli^ts, in short, 
just about evV^thing, 'Tne collectibles of the 1930^ s and 1940 's constitute 
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3 faiiyland of wonders and mr\-els for the uninitiate," pro^ses Jota F^hane, 
authpr of a guid^ entitled Collecting nostalgia ^ a trip "into the' antioiies of 
1930s and' 1940s, imieh #rohasizes accesiifcility Lnd inexpei^^eaess^ mm pro- 



sises spiritual if not reneta^ TmfBTds^<^^e serious mirfeser, tnmd- 



tablv* given the character of the ^ss ^rM of thisi^era, mny of the it^ 
high on the collecting list, have to do*with technology; either thej are rade 
of new synthetic mterials--bakeHte^ ^r exa^le, or any of the o^er 
plastics--or they exe^lify new^thods.of ^chanical decoration, or Uiey have 
a>viBg parts th^aselves—slot mchines, toy banks, etc. mis deli pit in 
nostalgia as an avocation is simpOTtm by tyo other »ve^nts *iich deser/e 
mte/ One, is the fascination with. the visual and cultio^l of the ^em e» 
—TOtioTi pictures, photogr^hy, radi^; teleMsion, reeding. Ite throu^n 12, 
of 15 years a^ it was difficult to find, in mjor miiverisities', mytMng in 
the way of cOOTses of photography and fils; Occasional Students in English 
or history wuld attest to write dissertaticms rathe st&ject, trained either 
in textuaL analysis or inter»ted in art as ^cial docu^ntation, but they 
tended to be mvericks. The literature on th% history of fils and ptotogr^hy ^ 
was fairly s^ll, -donated by non-acad^cs like^l^^s Jac^is, Gilbert Seldes, 
Fasten, and by reminiscences and autobiogrOThy, uifr-^-owth of scholarship 
in these areas, in the last decade and a half , tos been ejq^nential; directors 
and directorial rtyles, cress,-eultOTal cosmrison, fra^ analysis, set desipi, 
doci^ntary, studio output, all have b^n; subject^ to a series of ^e™l 
TOm>graphs; in addition 'to a set of naratives on various aspects of the his- ^ 
tbry of filB-^ing and its styles. In still photograrfiy the e^losion of 
cogent 3^/ h» been even m^re i^ressive, party tecause of the increased in- 
terest in and valuation of photDgr^hic prints, by a>llectoi^ and hy galleries, 
and par^b^;ause the- literamre of co^mt^ry mbs even swrser than in the 
case of the Mvies. tost mjor imiversities, and sraller colleges have 

filffl prograss, and soaetl^s several TCraers of their faulty nho are concerns 
with various aspects of filE technique and+iistory. There are omc diairs in 
pr^ography and photographic histo^, and lioraries co^te to. get film and 
photogTOThic archives; princii^lly for research and claisra^ tise. , The rrots 
of this interest are co^lex. They have sooetjiing to <to with the |mrceptual 
conditiOnihg of gmerations to %A« fila and E^hanical reproduction are the 
critical dateraiiiants of ^wry and im^nation; they h^ve' sc^etning to do 
with the discovery of what admits to a t^hnological folk culttn^e; th^ have 
southing to do with the indif^Mce of pi^viqus scholarship; th^ have some- 
thing to do with the discovery of %Bt primry resmirces which, taken seriotisly, 
can provide researchers and teachers with enou^ Baterial for huge miwers' of 
^nographs, courses, periodicals and learnt societies^ But for imatever , 
reasons, the study of cultural artifacts has assua^ great popularity ^ mid 
those of us who have e^loy^ thea in (burses can testify, I thi^ fo^dieir ' 
iTOafcf as teaching devices, I'd suggest i in ^t, that discovertng how things 
aro mde, and operate-,-whether one is describing |K>tteiy, a steac engine, a 
TOtiOT p^ture, or a piece of fiimiture--is,greetM by ^ny students with the 
thrill of nw discovery. Oddly or perhaps logically enou^i, the pervasiveness 
of high technolo^* has given older, TOre Intelligible Mctes of prtniuctiTO, a 
special interest, and offer a st^erb ent^- way to the traat^nt*of concCTtually 
rigoroos problem. 



the second groirp of activities that has helped ^ke this area of cOTeera 
aore glarorous, reflects in part, the interests of EioOTMn, p^tiaalMly French 
sctolawhip, alttoupi it has Aaericari roots as well, tad that is the conver- 
of interest as^g linguists, phenm^iol^gists, some litemry crttics, 
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anthm^logists, in the character of lit^n ohjetts and sigife, the nature of 
social' rituals, the waning giVea to things as^orfiamy as plastic orttE^nts, 
tiaffic lights, wlstliiig ^tdies. Sa^ of this influence mm arm^ed by 
the 5tructuralisE of I^vi-Straass ana his schMl^ a syst^ bf analysis mtdi 
pexExts daily tebits of dress, diet / play ^ or ^T^nt, to be stiistMed under 
vast pud all-incltisive general i nations about soAal stnKrtm-e. Mhat Frei^ did 
for the biographer ^ Levi Strm^s sam of the s«iojiogists, iAh^ teve inde- 
pendent origins, acco^lishei tor the amlysis of cont^iorary social ri^ial^ 
*thi#^s, jxistified elaiK^rate research oto analysis. A»ng tte various 
spproadies that teve been represent^ are tho^e of Poland Barthes, G^i^es" 
Foulet, Gaston Bachelarf, Bxk Tmms Sebecl. Ti^se arorbaoi^ vfery gi^atly ^ 
IT, Unction intentiw, as well as in Kthod. mit «imt all erf tl^ » is 
>^rovide a wwerful legi^iaiation fox the se If -conscicms examnatitm of 
^teriai culr^e, a justification less rcK^t^ in the TOStalgia in^ of the 
preservationists. Obviously, tl^se interests are not necessarily tiM to ^ 
technolos^ and ^^nizBtioa, &it in actual «ct, because of the extraordinary 
mcr^e in g^:^s and services that technolo^ provides, mny of the prodi^ts 
^^^^.^^nzes that these ai^lysts concern tte^elves «th, are closely tied 
to tectaology. Ifl Ethologies , fox e^%le, Barthes insists tha% *'cars today 
are alTOSt the exact ^mvalmt of the ^^t ttthic cath^als, the siyi^^ ^ 
creatiOT of an era,*.«Keiv^ with passion by imknmm Artists * md OTWt^d in* 
i^g^ if not in usage by a wtele iKwilation ^^riates them as a pwtely 

^gica! obiect."* And ftoE there he'c^ TOve to analysis of the^y*olxc 
val^^s oTol^tm by the Citroen D.S. 19. The presence of tte ttass ^reat and 
*he ii^ustrtal la^r force, the n^ ^ttems of cOTSurotion and leisiM, ^ 
the diffici^y or the c^iwrtaiity df ecrfe cOBStmction in these societies 
crowded with so mny objects, fo?^ a sobj^t of ^Hitimttag wscin^icm ajrf 
one, I thira, that has already «richM oar taowl^ge of the sy^K^lic aspwts^ 
of tecir^logical change sKhaniMtion^ ttet th^ rwuire the inter^sitiOT ot 
a technological CTriroi^nt^ a ^bb mrket rad inch^trial labor ftwe, witti all 
that imlies a^i^ patterns of cortSirotiOT, leisure^ faaily life, ^ conscious-^ 
ness. The interest' of nirop^* critics in phenc^Mlo©' stedes off into still 
3 3rd large area of conte^rary concern %dth t^wilogy, ^ that is we vast 
arKi co^lex »dels of KKiCTiuzation ployed ^ siK:ial icientists. Mhile the 
;™ct of a>demi^ation theoiy has be^ felt inUiter^ criticisa and iuJ- 
zzry, the thmst and cotter of its develOTMit" lies in the are» of 
TOiitical science, ard sociolo^. Its mA^rn origins lie^ of cmroe, m the"^ . 

eniightsisent , and thp writings of P^osseaa, Diderot, tontcMuiai, 



ari then, ^mmaz later, H^l and ten. terx»s perewticms .and ir»lpits 



e'WJt the growth 'of capitate, its relationship to ^hmiaation, airf the 
international charMter of the transfoimtiOT of traditional society, mrm the 
foimtairJiead of ajderrdiation th.eoiy. Its foi^ are femlies, the ^rrfth 
of citifrf , of bureaucracy, of disciplined wrk ferccs, conditionfti to.m^aai- 
cal rhythm and. indeed, idealizing* these patterns, at^hc cost pf per«raal 
alienatira arrfi social disintegration, tne na-es of ^me concern^ with 
TOdeiTiiiation and its i^ct, fom a pantheon of the world's social scxentists- 
— MeoM» Burkhein, Veblen, Parsons, Hayek, I^ki, SoroMn, Ifosca, teclver, Jfead 
aMflp^th^-but the concept has been c^fied and foimliirf only in receat 
decades r I was surprise* to discover, fii the 1933 Encyclopwiia of the Social 
Sciences, no headLnk «»der TO»niiationj the raly article listed was Mjdcmi^B, 
0 g-try by ltora<» Kallen, the phalosopl^, whiwi, treatftl priMrlly seculariza- 
tion sm »dttnity in the arts. 
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It is the gxw^ of inte^st in co^axativ^ culture^'^and the presence 
of Kon-Westem or Third ferld^s^ieties, mich has raised the issue of . 
uDdemi:^ticm to a special hei^t of self- consciousness. To a la^ge extent 
aodemization ms been ti^ to an acc^tance of tedmolo©^ and the admriis- 
trative and institutional accc^mnitaents of t^hnological growth. The view 
of Eodernizaticm that prevails, in feet, haj wittia it certain narrmfisg and 
distorting fea^-es; it assp^^ tJte direction of t^hm>logical> and social pro- 
p^ss, and has tend^ to emmtf the Restriction of traditional ^lues and the 
increase of inchistriali^aticm with the. Mardi of history, Jbdeimzation has 
been defined, mde^ as the ''insfitutional e^q^ssicm of tedmologic^lly 
indt^:^ eomomc growth;" airf as underdevelopsent and over^evelw^nt have 
both to domnate tm attention of social plaimers, ^ their* c<mcem ^ 
Mith the effect of techrology on^ life, language, aal labor has wrrespcmdingly 
increased* ltod|miEation tiieory, imatev^ its philosOThical limtatioss, has 
inde^ bera an toegratlng ft^e for social scientists! the assurotion that 
sassi^ trmsfox^tions in productive processes wexist with mssiv^^ trans- 
foration or value, of crucial ^t^hors of every way in whi<di people define 
order for themelves* So^.of its m>st imaginative thwreticims h^e flou- 
rishM, la p^ii^ar Aries, Fri^Mo and Fcmcmilt, too have*amcermed 
theffielves^ ^6ng other thin^, witt cOTmwtlons between disnpjig attittni^ 
toward death, chilcDH>od, mental* lllnKs, prlscm, j.and the ci»ing of bOTMtt- 
cTzcy^ rdffi ethroloa^, and ixrfustriali^tiim. In tMs coimtry ^e timist has 
bron narrwer witiiin the social science/ ad has 1^ ^ an ^K>rwms m»>er- 
of field studies, studies TOidi analyse the class structure of selects 
c^fflinities, the nature ofdCTOgr^md growth,, the syst^ of p^rty Iq^lties, 
kinmip strMtyi^, devi^;e, resitoice and roi^torfaN^ tmttexM, ethniei^, 
and so on. In all of these slaves tedrology m^^ears to be an ind^erfent * 
valuable, evra thmigh its presCTCa is imt ali^rs'actawwl^g^. Tie »ntribti- 
tion of hti^iiists^ witiiin the Itaitrf States^^ to the 'sta^ of «>demiEation, 
has been seller md mre ecmfii^ thm one mprt ej^ect, g^CT the eentialily 
of these OT>eilences to indivi&ality, relip^ous v^ms, wf^oloff^ and art, 
all subjects of central i^ort^ce to huMnist sd^la»* But, at a mmmm^ 
^Kiemization stiMi^ have eOTl«^ the ocajrotional, yvem^gntdl, ed^catlOT- 
al, md spiritual S^iact of chan^ng t^toologies, and provide flleld 
resewhers jrith a series of ^-pdihesw ^xo test mit in tiie wmsc of aill^- 
ing date* itere is, additiOTally, a ftmrth source of wnt^^rary inte«st in 
ti^'NAai^ter of techMlo^, one that st^^£mm principally rtllp^hlMi and 
ethi^l ccmcem^ ^nrnt the effects of t^irological ^^ge on iadiviiial 
p^somlity airf social wair-betag. Ihis, if ycfti irtll, is tte coimte^^t of 
the »de:niisaticm Uim^ S^om^ focusing, mt on political, aifainistrative, of 
ecOTcaic effects, but on tlie psytjio- social adjusl^nts Sotc^ on indivi^ls ty^ 
the new k^d uf socie^ th^ inl^dt, the differing mtims of ^-satisfM- 
tion, creativity, ftilfillMit, self-r»li^tion that ^ajimi&ced* Thwlogians, 
psyctologists; pMlosOTheK, ai^ Bom Ixtnaxy critics Iwe baM buildiag ^ a 
literatOTe, in p^ f« ^Kmt dianging B^tltx^B U^^ai social res-r 

ponsifaillty md civil disob^imw, the pi^er^tiOT of h i^f! and g^^Mi life, 
the obll^tiOTs TOn fK^sess to p»serve ^e natural enviiOTMit, the social 
ttSsiOT of diur^M* (We syAol of this new crocem is tim omrant ^mxiety 
arout tow ethical ^mlMs interMt irttt neM tectoimies avrilrtle iM ^^^cinm 
and tte biolo^c^ ccl^^es^. Various o^^Mtic^*-aie Hast^p^ tostitirte 
in York is ona--have b^n crmat^ to c^m&rot, ov«r an «tm&d period of 
tl^, pMbl^ like tte le^l, biolo^Ml, md ettieal ^lieatiOTS ^ aen 



definitions for death, or to determine yrfiat safegiiards and qiialifi cat ions 
should be placed around e3q>eriiients in genetic engineering. The Frankenstein* 
myth has moved out of the novel and directly into the conteiqHjrary laboratory, 
and coMmmities, aroused by deraagogues ox by ^sponsible political leaders, 
have begim to place restrictions 'around scientific research. Congress, has 
created a consnission on huaan siAjects*to consider the dileisms and tas, 
law, insisted on th^^articipaticm of ron-ph^icians-^d i^n-scientists. 
TMs renaissance ethical inquiry is relat^ t;o the grcnifing sense of dis- 
satisfaction with t5ie constraints ii^sed by technology* Mthough the role of 
invention, traditionally, has^^been to free humanity from dependence on lisited 
natixral forces,, and ^o, presumably, effsure a greater degree of dioicei we find 
instead of choice that we face hard decision^ irhich ii5>ose critical liaitatioQS 
on what we wish tfo do. Tne suspicion of grwth itself, as a threat to tha 
natural environment, has been more intense in the last f^* years than ai^tme 
could have predi^ted^. The ecolo^ lobby has appealed to many to repudiate 
tiiHx insistence on resou^e development; the *ener^ crisis has added an aspect 
to tiites^thical, aesthetic, and social argus^nts that had already be^ voiced* 
The revSision against the political, economic', and cultural contradicti^s 
that are cmised, to a certain degree, by the increased power of hi^n artifice, 
have been voic^ by many^ in the last few years, mo do not necessarily share 
the same ultisate values —Ffarcu^e, Ros^, Raich, Ferki^s, Herbert ttilleri 
John IfcDerMtt, Tillich* tercuse simmd the extreae critique idira he wrote, 
in One- Pim^ional Tfan, " of the "rational chariQiar of the irrationality*' of 
advance inthistrial civili^tion, whereby perola recognise their *souls only 
in their comMditiesi the dominant for^ of social <^ntrol^ he went on, were 
technological^ an4^appearei so rational that all counteMCtion or c^jpositioji 
see^i irrational and abstn-d. These jronclus ions hav^been challenged by 
other philosophers^ md by social scientists rah^^ with siiq^listic tying of 
technology to value change^ on over-sirolifiad ^a^^irig Aethods, and cm illo-, 
gical and paradoxical argimentati<m* But in any event, debates ^ong 
philosophers, psychiatrists, and th^lop.ans alKmt the relationship between • 
technology and personality, ethics, or religion^ and the creation of c^wit- 
taes of himanists to meet wi-di and a^ue with scientists about^ the dirertion 
and role of c^mt^iporary research, do not sem likely to diiinish in the near 
future. This activi^ has alrea^ spawned m iTOense ^bsb of books, articles,^ 
reports, and critiques. And, in |mrt as a respcmse to the increased calls for 
social restKmsibility arong professionals in the 1960s, and the dive«i?m of 
a certain- aii^unt of talent froH acad^c careers to law, TOdieine, and business^ 
in the* 1970s, it is unlikely to dminish. However md i tiie pre-professional 
oriCTtation of -jndergraduates My a|^ar to threaten tractions of general ^ 
edtscation, and even the survival of cert^n fields at various colleges md 
imiversities, professimial scik>o1s theaselves have bera lately pending more 
tise and Mmey' introducing into oirrioala juries iiivolvtog tiie ettdcal iMpl^ 
cations, and historical parajaetaw of the skills they are trmOTitttog. To a 
large extent th^, are draidng on the talCTts alrea^ enlisted in tiids debate . 
about tedmolog^ mid ethics* * . f ^ ^ 

s. ^ 

t - ' 

Tnus^in what I a© afraid aust be grtted md mmh rf^breviatad sat of 
simaries, one flMs today an unprecedented saoimt of attention batog'paid to 
the subject of tachnologiM.1 chm^, by £owt ^m^B of Mn-tedmicians i Ist,^ 
those concemad irtth the l^tory ot ttdmolo^j 2iid^ ttese wieemed idth tha 
history and cimracter of material eultwa, 'tiietartifacts and e^«mieatlon 
Asms of tha cMt^^orary worlds 3rd, thosi absorbed hy tiia process of 
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niociernization in it^^'^cl^liiational aspects^ t6e oc^ntrast between developed 
and bnderdeyeloped societies; and finally, ^udies of ethicists, personality 
theorists, and social psydiolo^sts, wMch examne TOdemization in its effect 
iq>on consciousness. These 4 areas are not totally "ijisuaated ^roia one anotl^er/ 
psychologists, sociologists, philosophers, hl^orians, aid anthropologists 
Tom from one to the other at will, ^nd ea^h area coiAairis withirf it strong 
disagreement aboxit definitions, proc%i^^s, and conclusions. But howevei: 
arbitrary the presentation today,, I Aink that: it Bay help for the pi^rposf s ^ 
of brief organization, .Given the state of the written literature, the rel^ 
yance and significance of the debates, the cenimlity and complexity of the 
^Issues raise^ one m^t e^ect, therefore, tJ^t this enorrous discussion 
v^ld not prfly have entered the college cimdculum, bi^t would, in the Humani- 
ties at least, be dominating portions o^ it* t)ne would esqject, pioreover, 
that co^llege facultieS^, given the difecipliimry freedom that prevails^ philo- 
sophically, would be creating courses that Bridge the gaps betwe^ these 
literatuxes, and permit students to make their'OKn syntheses, "the potential 
for course work is there: large SLEOunps of dataj classic argum^ts, formu- 
lated by niters in the field, the existence* pf a wide range of secondary ^ 
critiques, the necessity fot disciplined argfisi^ntation and training in 
laetiiodology, the seriousness of the total inqiiiry and student interest. Md 
yet, with |on^ exceptions^ the courses haYe been disat^^oijtting. To a very 
large extent, imm^sts have left the teachin^crf these problems to colleagues 
in the social sciences the professional scfiools. In going throu^ cata- 
logue^ I have found, for exsrole, veiy little attention paid by teachers of 
literature, and English, to the literature of work, Miether Miction or Mto- 
biography, or to the problem of using litex^rjel sources to explore some o£ the 
classic discontents of a post-industrial society. Nor have English and coto<^ 
lit. depa^^nts sees^d to ha^^ studied any ^re energetically the possibili- 
ties that are offered by native, post-coloniaL literatisres, when in fact they 
are confronted by technology and modernization* Fine arts dq)artm^ts have 
paid little attention to the role uf craft arte and artisOTShfp as ways of 
*tr^scen4ing or resisting modernity; the folk arts, pre-'^d post-inAistrial, 
and the relationship between new processes ani materials and older definitions 
of ^art a^ still confined to pedagogical peripheries, ihe social history of 
diseas^^.d medicine, or changing attitudes &irard health and the body, are 
not siijjects pursued by many hiitoxy departments, hwever widespread is the 
interest, or howevet^available mny of the coii^ses. Philosophers do not deal 
with bureaucraticationT ^d historians of political theoty are TOparently 
doing little wlftf the relationship between such theorizing md technological 
change, inat xs not to say that here and theri inter^ti^ synthe^s and 
offerings are not being made* But the task of ewloy^ng the disciplines of 
the hiEnanities ,to confoont the social, personal, poli^cal, and artistic 
problems posed by the interposition of technology has barely begmi on any " 
wide-scale level. It is to this that the ChiMp) Humnities Institute is 
addressed. Our orgtoization is fairly strai^fonmrd, ^ For three years we 
will take a groi^ of 19 Fellows anmmlly, mowt of them nc^nated by^their 
own colleges and universities^ a few select^ outri^t by the staff of the 
Institute,' Eadi Fellow a^ives with -a plm for developing a coi^e or^a'groiqj 
of courses, that relate to our theme, and thar require the kind of inter- 
disciplinary -^contact that the Institute provides. In residence at the Univer- 
sity of Qucago for three .years. Fellows will attend weekly seminars md work- 
sh^s, invite visitors to give lectures, attend cowsas, ^d generally use the 
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library and the research facilities of the^. University, as a whole, all m the 
interest of acquiring control over new methods and materials, that are neces- 
sary to the construction of their courses. Our assun5pti6n is^ that effective 
course planning requires sustained research. We also expect that if the 
courses' are to represent real efforts at synthesizing the methods and litera- 
ture of various fields, then we/need the presence of a- wide range of 
disciplines, v.h05,e representatives can help one another with classic defini- 
tions, bibliography, and organisation. What seems critical is the 
intellectual structure, a structure which should reflect the state of ciirrent 
scholarship, and also aid its integration,. The decisions we made about the 
Institutje form one cif many possible arrangements, but we hope it makes sense, 
fie detenained to take three' year-ldng themes, and try to develop different 
kind's of integrations in each year. Tne first year of the Institute is 
devoted to Technology and 'Culture, and takes, as its problem, the issue of 
the uniqueness- of technological systems to create their own myths and their 
own art fertis, to becone worlds unto themselves, resistant to cultural 
choices or humanist categories, »nere are other^sdjolars wh9 argue that . . 
tecmiologies develop in" the service of mfths aa*«ffntural values, and exhibit 
.rhvthns that are re'sDonsive to need and 'capable of self-examination.. In a 
sense, this vear will be devoted to this problem by creating the new. order of 
consaunications, both ih its purely formal sense, andyin its syidxilic sense as 
well. We decided to couple the 1st two approaches^ mentioned earlier—the 
history of the objects and processes of technology, and the new textual 6xa- 
nination of artifacts and mass media. Since- the actual culture under 
exanination is the product,, not .of academics working in universities, but of 
professionals, artists, and businessmen, working in the marketplace, the 
integration we seek is between the actual practice and the theoretical design^ 
We expect to have, Darticipating in various of our workshops and seminars, 
artists, architects", advertising agents, photographers , and others who risk, on 
- dailv basis, labor an^ -capital on cultural' assumptions. One workshop, of the 
three we plan! wil4 be devoted to the study of pyths, as a guide to culture^ 

2\ths,'as Malinowski used the phrase, are'"charters of extant social insti- 
l.j^^gj,, .'■ they^ill pennit^tls to examine the world of dreams that mechanization 
harinvaded. We hope, in this workshop to try to define the primary n^hs of 
va'-A-* nwdem cultures, and- to find out if there are any correspondaices 
attributable to the impact of technological life styles. We also-hope to com- 
pare pTi-^a^ m>'ths of pre-modem wit;h post -industrial societies, in order to 
determine contrasts which reflect the change. This kind of workshop lets us 
introduce, to those who have some familiarity ^^th the history of tool-making 
and technology^ the structural cOTjeems of anthropologists. It may permit - 
^oae courses fo develop which unite control of historical majerials, with con- 
cepts of the environment, of the body, of reality and purpose, th« m fact 
fo'^n the staple of anthropological and folklorist investigation. And m the 
realn of practice, we hop'e specifically here to examine the construction of. 
ai%'ertising techniques, "to reveal how independent or how dependent i^on acade- 
me, foraul at ions and generalizations, are the methods., of mass persuasion that 
sell our products and services, h second workshop is devoted to Science, 
Technology and th^ Arts. 

It is widelv assumed that science and technology^have had- extraordinary 
influence on art,' among other reasons, by presenting new materials for the 
a-tist to work with, bv making available new techniques; like photography, 
holography, computerization ^ by introducing new models of forms', t^tough the 



microscope or 'the telescope for example; and by inculcating new, ideals, such * 
as the relativity of artistic goals. The influences, however, have not been ^ 
all intone direction. As Cyril Stanley pmith has pointed out, in his studies* 
on the history of metallurgy, it is-the ^rt form and aesthetic interest which 
has often stiinulated the deyelopment of new techniques, scientific theories 
have frequently served^artists as slogans and as justifications* iT^e dogsas 
of n^dem art have aesthetic and sociai-^rigins, and are not necessarily 
teclinologixxal products. We are ixrterested in how unich choice, in fact, 
artists can ^ke, and whether artists, who in some ways resemble technicians 
and technological designers, can appropriately hxmanize and integrate devd'op 
ments^ within technology. The 3rd of our workshops also has, at its^^enter, 
questions conceming^the imitual influences ot technology and culti^e; it 
examines the implications of c^nten^rary mass coismunicatidns systems. Few 
would disagree that television, film, radio, and photography have profoundly 
influenced the world. But* because this influence has been* so pervasive, it 
has also been .difficult to assess more precisely* Social psychologists and 
sociologists, particularly, have developed a vast literature of elimination 
and experimentation. I think mdre htim^ists should be familiar with the 
general trends of conssmiications xesearch, and .in fact, to present their^own 
methrts of examining texts and audiences as alternatives. But thq question 
ofinfluences, I return to, because as in our study of s^hs, and of art, we 
wTn approach the pi'pblem taking little for granted,, and we hope to develop 
some cross-culttnral comparisons whidi fc^ tell us . something abotrt just how 
independent and uniform the influence* of mass commmciations are* Throu^- 
out tbe i^drW, at the present. ti^erVelevisioii presents as series of forms: 
situati^ comedies, for ex^le, news commentaries^^steries, childf^n's 
shows, teny. of them are prodiK:ed in one place and e5q>orted to anotSer, But 
how real or how dramatic are the differences in the enji product? Are there 
patterns revealed by the exports themselves ^ do children's programs produced ^ 
In England and the' United States represent the shaping of the medium by a 
cultural value system, or the shaping of a value systesj by a medium which has 
its own insistent demands. In cultures that give mass communications -so larg 
a role, it is crucial to teach students how to be critical particip^ts^ 
rather than passive receptors. One can do this only by rigorously examining 
changings, in time and space, of form and content^ and sheeting methods 
which seem appropriate to, this examination. The relationship among our 
workshops are, obvimisly quite nwerous; mass communications cm serve as a 
channel for a culture's i^hs or pseudo no'i^hs, and also as a redefiner of 
art forms; art, in""tum, can make* use of both the myths, and the sensoiy 
expectations induced by mas^ media; and primary i^hs, if we"c&n define them, 
operate to shape ^e form of both art and c»mi2iicatioip products. Many of 
the Fellows in the^lnstitute have indicated that they liope to try to partici- 
.pate in two, or all tJiree of oi^ workshops, becmise their curricular and ^ 
^intellectual interests span the th^e areas. But each of them, we think, 
represents a. reason^^^ clustering % fields, Aid will be able to ptsrsue 
readings and discuslions in common* We e^qject to have workshc^s on bureau- 
cracy, = on mlues *^d political theory, (A the problem of constructing 
civilizatioi! or comparative civilizaticAi coutses using, as a theme, the 
problem of TOdemizatibnv arid demodemisation, transcending the »deTO, 
social, aesthetic, and political forms of resistance the ^arently 
inevitable logic of adapting to conteip^rai^ demands. There are, of course, 
works of scholarship ^ich do inttgrate literary analysis with political 



science to uncover the inner meanings of modem sdcfSety, to translate the 
.codes and symbols of adjustment 05 opposition. .'But in .terras of course work and 
curricala problems like the roje of youth, the nature cxf religious revivalism, 
beliefs in magic, the buVeaualtiz^tifin of the arts, the displacements and^ 
discontinuities induced by roodemiiat^^, they have, ieen left to social science, 
courses. • ' . " 

fh our second year we expect to have t^J.pix students of historx, philo- ^ 
sophy, and conq)arativB literature, with ^litical scientists, sociologists, 
and anthroplogists, to recover the study of social 4tructure and value sys- 
tems for the hisnanities. In a viriety vmy^,"some j>f " the themes of Year, 
One— the nature of mythology, for'exai^le,' the putative independence of the ^ 
arts., the effects of.n»ss col!aat2^ications9i■wiil m continued, but ftrora' 
different directions. If Year One examines '*fc^s in Culture, Year Two exa^ 
nines ^fv'ths of Culture, and Year'> Three, in tarn, by focusing oa ethical and 
institutional problems kssociate*-with technology*, as they affect individual^ ' 
choice, examin'es Myths of the Individual, and their' relationship to personal 
experience under the pressures of Esodemiuy. Culture arid social life having ?^ 
been canvassed in earlier yefrs, we end rather -than begin with a study- of the 
single hujaan being and of personal life, in Year Three, the Institute will 
organize its studv around a series of general quek:io!i* concerning the = 
pattern of the human life-cycle in the mjdem world; around msre Specific 
questions centering on specified institutions like aiarriag« and^^he famly^-./ 
arpund perscnal choices about the nature of work, lei^rs and satisfaction;.^ > 
and around attitudinal questions concerrting self-realization ^d 'self- 
satisfaction. ' If Year One is devoted to an interchange between .humanists and 
social scientists. Year Tnree poses a meeting betneen humanists and those • 
scientists and professionals— physicians, biologists, religwus spokesmen, 
la-iyers— who infloence the status of himan goals. The pTOgression from^cul- ' 
1-ur'e through society to the individual. With some continuity of specify 
subiects within, the 3 years, will hplp us. I hope, bring together the diffe- 
rent wavs of H^i-ng.at technology that I described earlier. The involvement 
of artist's, professionals, businessmen, even at a reduced* level, should help ^ 
bridge the g*ap between the students and the object of sttidy, and help also 
make the courses that result more realistic app^ximations of the ^subjects - 
they describe. 

And our .belief that the role of technology iy one of acting and being ^ 
acted upon, cause and effect, vjctim and victimizer, shaper and product of 
social, ciilttiral, and personal values, should help us avoid some of the ' = - 
determinism associated with many approaches to the study of technology- We' 
have already selected the Fellows *for our first Two Years, and in January and 
-ebruarv w-fe will be taking applications for the last, I trust that, in time, ■ 
the outiiner-and syllabi and organization that result from the Institute will 
■ be made widely- available, and that it will fulfill its purpose of stimulating 
and supporting a set of courses that do credit to the humanities, and benefit 
the minds and sensibilities of their students. . > : 
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POLITICS. SCIENCE -AND 
THE- ENGLfSHl LANGUAGE. 

regory 



' ' By M^ael S. 
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I am here this evqiftlng as la r^r^s^entative of th^ San Fx^cisco State 
University development^grant' prograa^^^ded by Npt, ' The formal ti^l of 
this program is "Science and HuHsanxtiei: A Program for Convergence. ^' 
our institution, the schedule coiqmfefe'^uldn'^t handle al^ that? and-SHAPC / 
x\ not a lovely, acroi^. So noK we arewic^*n to lifth friends and detractors 
as XEXA, plural of nexus , a coiui^tion, 1 have brought glongV f^ bxtjchures 
in cas,e you would li'ke to kncm ^re about the h'EXA cui^icmlum. 

There ^ are mny topics that ought to be discuss^ in connecti^fT with • 
^^the science - humnities* relationship..^ We could talk on a high levejl of - 
^nerality about the "two cultures," and we cobld talk a les^ exalted 
level ^out the ifees of humanities in science and technology programs. Bilt , 
j^^ssentiail question that has never been seriously discussed, and ^u^t to 
^4ep. is the.fimction of language in both doling. Tonight I would lifce to 
consider w^h you some examples, of th^ way language, which of course is 
the p*rin<ii*tl tool and art form is^^e humanities, is used^or abused in, 
scientific^I^^t and writing. Before we bdginSthat discussion, however,* 
we ought to look at some of the general abuses of ^language that regularly 
^ccur in the wider non-academic, world. • ^ 

Tnirty-^years ago, George Orwell warned of /the dangers of is^jrecision, 
or downrigi^ cfistortion,* of words in comExm use:* Speaki'ng of the steepening 
. decline offthe^^^ilsh langtiageji he says: "It becomes .ugi)f and inacctnrate ^ 
because oi^ thoughts are foolish, but, the slovenliness of oar language makes 
it easier' to have foolish thou^ts." Orwell is at pains to point out the 
ugliness/ of jargon, ^d^specially its lack of ,c€mcreteness\ Here is how 
he fen^rs one of the mst beautiful passages of £qclesiastes*> into mdevn 
En^ish. First the verta f rom^ Scclesiastes t " • . 

^ I returned and saw undar th^ sun, that the race is not^ 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yef 
. bread to the wisef nor yet richer to men of understandings 
I , ^ ^sor yet jfavor to pen of skill; b^lt tijse and chance . 

I " happeneth to them all, * r 

* Now the modem i^reion, perhaps as i^M^t be rendered by Talcott 
Parsons:- ' * ' - 

Objective considexation of conte^orary phenomena con^els 
" the cpnclusicm that success or feiliire in coi^etitive 
•^tivities a^ibits no tendency to b^.cosmensi^ate with 
innate cjipacity^ but tJiat a considei^le elCT&t 6£ the 
impredictable must Invariably be taken into account* T ' ^ 



The title of Orwell's essay is "Politics and the English Language,", 
and his principal aim is to show the manner in which the political speaker 
or writer iny^rts or disguises his- meaning. "In our own time," Orwell says, 
^'political speech and writing are largely the defense of the indefensible," ^ 
Writing in 1946, he takes' the word pacification and uncovei^s its practical 
political meahing: "Defenseless villages are bouib^ded from £he air, the 
inh^itants driven out»into the countryside, the cattle machine-gunned, the „ 
huts* set on fire ni^ incendiary bullets." That is pacificatdon . Please 
^^ember tha^ Orwell was writing at a time whw Vietnam waslstill Indo- 
tZhin?, a quarter of a century prior to. Operation Pjioenix . 



Liars use language imprecisely, but i^ot all persons who use language 
Imprecisely are liars,, .Often^ tiiey do not know the meaning of the words they 
use. For example, sb^^w weekaja^^I heard the anchorman on Channel give 
say, "I literally died when J^^^bat ," The same is true for users of 
metaphors. I received a letxer^HI&itly thax read, in part, 'That's a hai:d^ 
ro'rt to toe,**^ adslightfully^mixed metaphor that revealed a writer ^whojiad no 
idea what he was xrying to say. ^ ^- * ^ j 

Orwell says, 'The SQle ^i m J%j ^ ifecaohor is to. call up a visual image,' 
and a metaphor that has, losv'lb^^^^ptass can either revjsxt to ordinary 
language (for jexample, "t rance^ ^ ^ ^^S al 1 y meanf,"to cro^ ovfer," presumably 
tqr'another world) or it can become mere wadding to stop up the)gaps between 
ideas. Df another class is the ^ord^r phrase th^:^s <felibepately chosen to 
forestall th^ formation of isiage^Tm:he :i?ea4er^3 mind. One mi^t call this 
the anti-si^t&phor. TheC^ti -metaphor should ^be distinguished ftrom the lying 
metaphor, of wh i cty g ac-iro fc a t i on is an exa^fe.^ PacifiM^ation Joes not block 
imagery; it substitutes one kind of image that is false for another kind^^J^t 
is true- -smi ling > friendly faces are substituted for faces that are 
/nostile and pr5bably streaked with blood. A furtRer e^^ample of the /ying 
aetaphor, and one that ^is probably con^ciiiusly mixed^ is s urgical/^rike . , 
An image of scrupulous care and precisi<^ is fused with an imaje^of necessary 
wounding. The resultant lying metaphor soma^hat awkwardly conveys the pic- 
ture of a doctor making an incision in a patient whom he hopes to cure b^^^ 
surgical yitervention. , « 

The anti^metaphor,^n the other hand, interposes abstract language 
between Jihe reader and th^ facts. It sid^stitutes an. idea for an image, and 
.thereby cancels the 'enk>tional charge the facts themselves would oriinarily 
induce. Tne anti-metaphor is often conscioiisly committed, again usually 
by word-coiners in the hire of the military. Consider, *for exan^jle, the 
phrase 1 imi t ed-durat i on proteetive-react ion-strike , familiar from the la^ 
montns or the Vietnam war, which* means simply termv boidjing. 

Anti-m^aphor^ are not aljgiys invented for insidious purposes. ^In 
,^cience, for example, the anti-m^aphoj is^^coOTonly employed fbr tiie purr 
pose of ruling* odt contami^affng imagery and irrelevant emotion from ^ 
rational discourse, A fa^us example of *the antirmetaphbr altruistically 
employed is Charles Darwinjs famous term^"Natural Selectitm." . Darwin 
defined the jtena as follc^: 'This preservation of favoux^le indiyi^ual 
difftrences ^d variations; and the destruction of those which are inju- 
Iriofis, I have called Natural Selection^.. #" ' ' 



Now Clfafias Darwin was perhaps the kindest and isost honest msn of his 
generation. .*He never lied to anyone, and he never intentionally harmed, or * 
caused pain, to any^living thing. Yet the term Natural Selectlorf is a potenj 
ant i -metaphor thati^oiicealed for almost .ti^ty years the picture of life 
actimlly reyealect- By Darwin's theory of E^ution. * . . " - 

♦ * ^ * . # 

* *T|ie word ."natural" convey§ a.resqnance witl^a Deisti'c god and a * 
benignly orderedr creation. Darfe%*in*s term thus falls c^mfort&lyTiithin the 
tradition and naturalistic theolog>'., which itself evolved into natural philo- 
sophy and ultimately, natui^l science. "Selection/' on the other hand, ^nv^s 
a sense" of ^od-tlte-gardener, the benign b\it <btive force of <diange in the 
cr^eatiori, working ceasele^ly toward the pe/fection of all liVing forms, 
phrase Natural Selection , fthefefdre, preserves the positive elements oS bom 
eig^iteenth and nineteenth century theoioCTS while placing them witiiin a nw 
sciehtific contsixt. / / * - 




.Natural Selection, aath^ou^ it preserved inteifectual links with fore- 
going religious conceptioiTs, is' a term whidi evokes no clear and forceful 
image in the rider's mifki. Ihe process itself, *obscured by the abstract . 
termino^gy, is laden with very potent imagery* This'imageiy proved to be an 
eVen_ greater shock to Victorian nerves than^Kas tJie Theory of Evolution. • 
PeAiaps the best^exa^le is that provided in 1892 by Daiwin's own pi^il, 
Romanes: j ^ ^ i ^ ' ' * . 



* . .we find that more than half of the^pecies which have ' . 
■survived -the ceaseless struggle^re ^rasitic in their 
'liabit^^^^ower arfd ireentfent^ forms of life feasting oxi 
higgler and sentient fon^j.i^e find teeth and talons 
whetted for slau^ter, hooks , ^d suckers moulSd for / = 

. torment-^ everywhere a ^i^ of terror/ Tiunger, and sick- 
ness, with CK^ing blood ^nd q^iivering liirf>s, with gasping 
hreatk and eyes of innocence ^let dimly ^lo^e in deaths 
of brutal torture I ' ^ ' ^ 

/ ^ . 

In his later years, .Daiwin himse^ had similar thou|^its, *and they were. 
t# him exquisitely painful* Very likely th^ contributed ito Ms hypodiondria, 
melancholy and habitual sleetslessnesS* ' • ' \. 
|; r * ' ^ ' ^ - , ^ . ' 

The anti-metaphor lived os^..however, ^nd T^tural . Selection became a. * 
"law of god^ quoted f rem .the pulpits of chiircl\, indu^^^^^ap;* sociology to 
explain an^candone, lais%ez-faxre capitalism, .the* s^series of the poot, ^ 
coloniaf^y and ultimately warfare.' |ter Darwiii had not only st^liiH th^^ 
scientifxr justification for cruelty, iJ|^^sion and ensl|fvement of peoples, 
but also the anti-metapfior required ^o Eeq) tKe process image-foee ot€ 
therefore largely beyond the reach of humane oriLticism and o|^sition. ^ 

in our time, we are witnessing another tAfiiSjCation of langimge at 
tl}e hands of science that say have consbauejices for tfiou^t and feeling as 
prtJfounC as the* consequeroes of Natural qelection ^ Consider, fpx exasple,* 
one word now prominently in the literature of biolo^j population gene* 
tics,, and the'^af field X)f Socioblology*^ TTie miA is altruism . In its 
normal^ non-scientific, usage *'altniism" ^ans tfte-^nsciou^ abanddiuseiit of 



, selfNjiterest for a greater good. It cannot be saia to convey a precise^ 
image » s.uch, but rather a complex of feelings assaciated with heroism, 
self-sacrifice an4 mobility of ^spirit. 

\ln biology, altruism means simply the loss of potential* As a basic 
example,* all ceils of the body contain DNA^ deoxynucleic acid, the genetic 
^sa^erial required for reproduction. But only sex ceWs are capable of 
realizing the process of reproduction. Therefore, biologically, all noh- 
sex-celis ^re altruistic , they contain^ a poten^i^4,...Uiaj.<^ecause of th.e 
-anner in -which the body^s functions are organized, can never be realize^* , 
' Redundancy" would almost certainly be a mCH?^ appropriate term, but th^t is 
not the word chosen by the biologists. For further instance, among ^es the 
drones carry DNA but do not participate' in the reproductive process of the 
hive. Tnerefore, their lives are 1^ altruistically, according tp the -bio- 
logical usage. * 




Tne. problem of reverse metaphor occurs inwHii instances. A trait or 
-•human behavior, iji itself value-laden, is project^ back to the cellular 
level, or to the level of the social insects, and there it is understood as 
beirng descriptive ox processes occurring at^those levels/ If this were 
there were to the matter, we could dismiss it as simple inappropriateness of 
language. If we wished to be ^re critical, we could call it animism or 
ajithrDpocentrism. Cells and drones are not of course self-sacrificing, for 
they have no recourse from their innate functions. Tne connotations of valor 
and nqbilitv are merely Sentimental or'absuixi. ^ - \^ 

Tne problem of reverse aetaphot' becomes acute and potentially dangerous 
when such instances are regarded as Jjiological precirrsors of humn behavior* 
Scheaatically,' the argtosent runs tnus: I_. Altruism is 'an. important item of 
/ social behavior aroirg human beings. ^2^. Tnere seems to be no evolutionary 
/ ' oasis for such behavior, since it runs counter to the Daminim thesis that, 
urider pressure of Natural Selection,' only the fittest individuals, survive, 
. now -can a trait thft consists of sacrifice of self be biologically adpative? 
3. But altruism can be discovered in countless instances, chiefly among 
Tnsects, en the prehuman l¥vel where it has cl^rly been an ai^ptiye tjarait in 
tne evolution of the type. 4, Since precursors of iiumn altruism aboimd^ we 
^ust cOTclude that it is adaptive for species,, if not for individuals% 5^. 
Therefore, it is likely, that humn altruism represents a biologically-deter* 
~ined mec^ianism for adaptation and survival of human groups, if not of himan 
inaividuaiS. 

^ * - ~ ' 

it is eas>^to see where this sort t)f tautole©^ can lead. It can lead 
to tuie redefinition of the human groups whether that be a race or a society, 
. as, the unit of evolution and survival. This iise of altruism comes within 
hailing distance of the ancient proposition, dulce et decorum est pto patria 
-ori > Critics of sociobiology haVe put the mtter'Sguarely: *'the process—^ 
^consists) of imposing human institutions on animals by metaphor, and then 
rederi%^ing tne hirifentrsti tut ions as Special cases of tfie more general ph?no- 
' nenon 'discovered' in nature. In this way human institutions suddenly become 
'natwaP a^d can be^viewed as a-product of evolution." * 
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In the sociobit)liDgical argisnent, ?diat 'begins as meta^oric language-*. 
(altruism . ajiK>ng insects) 'becomes sii>tlx transformed hy^^ the action of revei;se 
laetaphor into descriptive language (pr^etermined behavior, aiong human beings)^, 
And in the process, it, invents both a biological ly^tory and a biologijcal 
iB5>eratJLve £pT loyalty, ^onfonaity and self -sacrifice among meiii|K o£Jiu2^n 
groups. ' 

It hardly needs sayings but ants and -bees are not Sj^tJature huisanoid 
ancestors;* any aore than they are miniature pet^^r Tfi^^ly^ond tius far * 
established bj sociobiolo^ bet^'een the behavior of insects and the bdiavior 
of human beings is the cracked and dubious link* of language im)ngiy used. It 
is aliDost certain that we cair learn a good dqal abou| ourselves by e^^mning 
our f&ological, past and by becoming better ^cquaint^ with our livij^ animal 
cousins,' But that leirrring must be' conducted on the basis of a sound inethodo- 
^i5gy and, suprei^ly i^>artant, on the* basis of a sound use of desc^ptive 

language that carries^ no hidden contraband of distort^ setanhors* 

. • * ^ »* • * 

'Iftat On»eir said in 1946 stands vivid and true- today: ''Wiat is above 
all needed i:s. to let the waning cnoose the wpiti^ and not the otfier way about. 
In prose^ the worst tMng one*can^do wirh^rds is to surrender to them." 
Not only |n grose; let it be added, but in politics and biological theorizing 
as Kel if surrendering to a. word canJisve enom^us TOral consequences. 



The Humanity y 
And Soft Boift^ Eggs - p^^^^ ^ &^i^cr 



Michael Gregory said last night that "surrendering to a word can have 
tremendous iKsrai consequences*.*' The word this K^ming is "sumary." Surrender 
Z7 it. Tne consequences will be a vision of a Week-long seminar that you may 
be surprised to hear that you attended.-*^ aoaents of doubt, just realise 
that whatever I say sust have happended at^ session you missed* As a Reptfcli- 
can, friend of nine said ikying the Kennedy-Kixon debates: Don't think. Be-* 
lieve. 

* A certain blur arises froa the week; the pieces are not yet ready to 
sort theiaselves out. 

Did soaeone say that the assistant headmaster at the Robert Louis Steven- 
son Schc^l was na^^d John Steinbeck? 

that Tin Gunn lurching along Cannery P^w looking, door to door, fcr 
the oldest re^ed>' for a headcold kno^m to the nest Coast? 

* * " -.=' ' - - 

Will you take away froa Santa Crui a haunting i^wory of Pl^l Nash; two . 
bath tOi^ Is wrapped around his head, and only rwo, rewriting airline tickets? 

Did you hear that Sash and Gunn, in their spare ti^ie, wpra scouting the 
Rio Aisericanos for Kfe>nterey Central High School? 

Tne lecti^es'are hard to reconstruct too. Ed Lindell's we cm recall 
because it was given last night, But what was it that Nei 1 Ksrrif said? My 
notes suggest that he said that *^*ecwsity is the s^taer of invention, But 
it could equally have been: 

"Invention is necessaiy for aother*' 
' or . - 

^ , "htother is tm inventor of n^essity." ^ 

Somewhat greater elarity e^rges fros the presentations ^ Imt even there 
a certain blurring will last until we are fiarther away from soft-boiled eggs 
and tuna casseroles. You will be halftray^to Nevada before you realise that it 
IS wrong to think of Gent rain chuggii^^ut of >tonterey toodling through 
, Georgia with the sole descendant of ^^hem poor wiiites in tm loronotive, a 
= *redneck power" bandanna at his throaty with his mentor fron to^Xin banging 
his head against the throttle to laake hiia stop ajid print- a pict^e* 



Reaei^'er that. bottle,n:hst case out of the Cesanna? \fy notes ^ow-.I^m 
sure xncorrectl>;"that tJiolQmnn said that if was missing b^use Ed Itehnert 
had drunk it the night before. 




if 

And you will find ymirself TOirying about how tiiat blcK^k on &qiti^ India^ 
"got into &)utmf0St Studies, Kid it fail localise of the arid climte, or be- 
cause muLtidisciplfamry is l^ess humanist that interdisciplinary? 

The mention of "disdplinaiy brings us slightly closer to the heart of 
mir week's coiiversation: the nature and the state of the huMnities. All week 
we have mde stabs at definitions. In listening to' then, I have bec^^ aware 
that we ted touched all the ri^it bases* Lindell r^inded us last ni^t of the 
central moral thrust of ht^nist 'sti^ies, reinforcing the recurring ^q^hasis 
in the City College of Qdcago presentation on ewe^ reverence, ad systeryj 
Lindell spoke of tte hu^nities having lost heart because it Md not stained 
its sense* of faith in/4an. To state the sase idea positively, the hu^iities 
are characteristically the disciplines in imich ^n'^^s of his valul system, 
and they can clais a central role those grounds alcme. Mith that ^t cap- 
stone, oin- discussions allcm a tCTtative definition.of the mi^iities, rtot as 
a sx^x^^^t in granite^ but as a working definition that peraits to ewlain 
to ourselves and to others ^ich value§, illicit as well as e^q^licit, we seek 
when peaking for the growth of the to^hities. Let take a crack at ^ucm 



The definition of *'the m^nities" should incliKie at least the fDllc^ng 
, elesenta: centrality of concern on bu^i beings rather than on the structin:^s 
of society or on the processes of natm^; .attenticm^ to,, if riOt f<K:os on, the 
individual .rather than on the ffroi^,^ on^Billy ftidd and C^tain Vera rather tha 

the British navy; concern for ^ral vaj^s, whether drawn froa ^n, or 
nature- insistence on the obli^tion to j^ry knowledge b^-ond description so 
that forthri^.t j-^^ents on values, on ^^rality, ^iM 'theEselves osmfort^ly 
enyeloped within tne process of intell^tual giwth. 

) This tentative definition has certain wnsMoences. It imms us as Jotoi 
l^mock reEinded us Li his i^el presentation, against limting the notion of * 
hi^nities to inferdiscipl^^- teaciiing that seeks identity ^a negative / 
reaction to departmental* disciplines* It insists that we »e wttoa^ngwte f 
hii^anist ^le^nts in both the social sciences and the nsttn^l sciences, ciaio- 
ing for c^€^t/es a TOFtOpoly of vir^e. And inversely, it looses on m m 
obligat^mi not to as^^*that a mmse is mmnist Just bec^e it faliJ . ^ 
Within the ri^t pages of the catalog: a course tMt devel c^s a skill ^ 
Spanish I or e^ository writing or eIeE«ita^* dr^dng—my well fall oitfsiite 
owt definition; it is mmnist only in corouting Fits, aid the i^rc^irietg^ 
tactical blurring will mt be lost m our brethera elseimere. . Ptaally,*^ 
Herbert Gottfried noted when he i^gad us to %eek' for oia^selves "new e»s,tCT- ^ 
tial ^MTOents of trOTscendence," the definition irooses gwat deimds on tte 
qt^lities of a t^^er^ qualities of a%t^cher being here vaiy close to the 



character of a teadier. Toipai^iOTse Nietiche^ Don^t telk to w of the 
humanities, show ^e s«e h^nisis, Si^h teachers may be foisid in the ta^w^- 
ties d^^rats— indeed, their training should have led in ttet diwrtira. 
But a) th^ say also be foimd outside the hiron^es dw^i^nts; md b) mm 
presence within a humanities discipline &^s not guarantee lie qualities, # as 
the linguistic and mthe^atical pei^mlatibns of som^ ammt philosopiiers 
stow. Joel Jcmes, m the rfoort 'inm his groi^, cmiffkt the cOTferraca^s cc 
cem for the liuality of tte p^le te^hin^in tiie taMffliit|es: it tosI be 
the rlgjit^person, never too c^^ort^le, al»st ^waytf Imving a sense of s 
desparaticm, of staring ijito an a^^^s* 



m 



Tne definitios and its conseqt^ces, to say nothing of the d^ands of 
the current Iv depressed conditicm^f the htonities, iirge us to reaoi out to 
other disciplines, to go a>re th^ hairaay in recopiizing the hutenist con- - 
tent in the social and natural sciraces and to mke ci^^n cause ifi'th 
liberal eSi^ation tcf'our shared sti^ents. It w ^ tevid Savage^ I' think, who 
suggested, th« ^history offered the ideal J?ridger_it^ h^ig^^Mptfe^ 
ties and social sciences, it TOtaries rfiowing ^allegiOTce to eitiier (so^tiws 
even to both), its ^eneroul sa>pe a com-^^ient corral for all* tewe that 
IS just the historiii*s i^?erialiss; if it is, I too a«. guilty. In any case, 
husani^ts luave obligation not to develcq? a siege ^ntality witiiin their 
own disciplines^ but to sally forth bearing gifts and looking iot friends else- 
where. ' . , . 



snis word "dis::ipiines*' undoubtedly reainds you of ciK:h that has ^ne on 
^ong lis during the »eek. On it we re^c'ned no tnmsensiis~and probably »e 
srtjuld not have, for anoth^ idea illicit in the conference was xtet no 
single way is the ript way f^re on this wint in a .minutes). Yet we 
;ould not stop worrying a^ut ti^ pluses and mnuses of the disciplines. Ctei 
the one hand/ we recalled that we are deMing with a new ^aeration of stu- 
dents. In yfae eld days college was a finishing schi»l for the mpper class 
and for theJiandful of the upwardly ajbile wm>se aspirations indentif^ thm 
with the i^Jper class, tolleges, and especially liberal arts colleges in wicA 
the hi^mties developed their OTOgras and their ^tiqi^, were the arena In 
Mnich ftjMte sdiolars c^eted 'for c^tive audiences, ymmg ^.d i^^n who 
were* going to stay arour^ for four years anyway tefore they tw^K largely W^' 
cxzt^y^ routes into^ausi^s and into professional schools. In this c^ft^rt- 
able sfelier*s m^et, scholarly disciplines develops to suit themelVM^ and 
the touT-:yezr stxrfent weighed their cc^iarative interest, or entertaii^nt 
val:^^ confident in the notion ttat society wuld a*mid his raOTpiition a 
degree-bearing, and there«re educated, person when he case out the other end. 
In^his Situation, the humnities flmirished, their relevance or value only 
rarely challenged, teough increasingly challenged, first by the scien^s «i 
then; by the social sciences. But nw ^ny, peri^ps a^st, of otrr stme^ cto 
not iseek a leisurely transit of college y^w. Tneir perceived needs relaw to 
a :qb ^rket that, at best, follows four years of coUege, and typically tor 
m^y, does not sym await the co^leticm of those ioisr years, t« • 

years. Fcrr these stirients the traditiOTal nullities discipl^fs of for an 
iDptiion that aist justify itself, for the rasts of college n^i a fester p^ff. 

"^'^To ^et that need, the six program at -tfiie conference towaM a 



larger of disciplines: mitidisciplinary ojurses, where sany aparo^aies 
uip^i withm t&e sase course;^ interdisciplinary TOOTses, were a genmne inter- 
p^ietration occurred, even ^^ndlStlplirEaTy cbmrses, where the faailty ipiored 
disciplinary Irnes entirely and ^pi^adi^ their mterial as edi^at« toi (aiwi 
wd^nj for Imw discipline ims m accident ratter than m essential.' CSteven 
Kriox at i^is and Qark College was an interesting spwial mse of iMs last 
option: he and a coHeague lectm^ in each other*s discipline-*a nOL^d 
hwdy exoerienca that has i^rtant i^licatitms for faailty davelo^nt^) 
*^h'of the week catered W the attractive possibilities open^ m in ft^hly 
ei^lored coiiinatiofts. ' ' 



Yet that CTphasis excit^ wices on the other side, toiinr^ Mien/ 



speaking £rom his research on two-year colleges, e^fliasis^ the tn^gen^ ^f 
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staying in toikh with the existing dUcrp! ines snd their or^iHZ-stions even 
a$ prt>grBm mved Outside rtiea: he warned that accepting "status as s g^ne- 
ralist my be dOTg«t5us intellectually since it imdersines acqya\nta3ice with 
the camtiuing flow of new professional material; it even keep people * • 
frm staying alive intellectually. John Wamock pointed to another danger that 
suggested itself to ids ^up: ovef^hasis on interdisciplinary* work^my - 
concentrate fresh thoupit on el^ehtary courses, ignoring the cferes of the 
humilities m iro^erclass years. ' . 

* 

Clearly the wide divergmce'of Hrws led to no consensus after a week* 
^bst people t-omM this negative into a wsitve: the variety was itself a 
strength. One clear strength of the six pres^. tat ions was the adsirable 
diffidefice that each group sfa^wed in mking it^yaiasrf This is what we have 
done, and it worked for us; it is based on o\xr imderstanding and e3q>erience 
and resmnrces. me \mstated i^lication was cau^t by ^^t of us w4k> listened. 
H^ever mny ideas tha p^.els ^.d ccniversations of the week ^y suggest, each * 
participant has to build his tOK, and her) own prograc on the needs and re- 
sources of a single institution. Hard Tonsf^ldt, in a relatively isolated 
college in Oregon, is milike^ to draw on rock misic, IV, and irf^an life as he 
develops a prograe in rjMl stimies. Diversity beraMS an asset; for^it 
Marts that prograi^ rerieet the difference between rural Gmrgia* and dmmtown 
unicago, betwera tonterey and Colorado Allege, betweOT Denver and Telcas. 
Diversity accounts for program lw:ally deterMned, It draws, on assets locallv 
available. And yet, nationally it serves the hi^nities. 

^ ^Ine National BidowE^it for the Humnities enratn^ges tha^iversity. • 
a^^rticipants wrry awut the rola of the^En^wMnt in ^crerfing a national 
pattern of education in th? humanities ThTOupi its grants—and throu^i kith- 
i^lding grants, iiie worry recj^red in the perticiwnts' panel. It is a valid 
eoflcem; it certainly belongs in a su^ry of, the bnfefence. Tiiere is also 
a concern icst the Endowsent be ori^t^jp astern institutions and/or la^e 
universities and/or wm^-year colleges rather than tw-year colleges. Triese 
concerns are also valid. Yet I have to say ti^t I haave never hearf these 
concerns mre explicity and intelligently stat^- than within the walls of 
the Endowmnt itself, itoger Itos^altt, tee Ascher*s prwecessor as head of 
the EdiK:ation division of the Ento^nt^ used to have m eloawnt spiel on his 
imwillin^ess to mke the Enciow»nt the ^rican ainistry of wlture. Tne 
Endowrant Iwks owista^tly for mays to mke itSelf. national in scope, catholic 
in approach, and open in ^lod. You probably think I ^ve to say these ttings 
because the Endow^t mying w W here. You are right, tod I aa ri^t 
tcK^ in sayLng that the Entow^^t knows the dangers of its m>sition ^d never 
tuiTiS a deaf ear to warning tr^m hissnitbs^ and non-hiManists, nom all over. 

^ we «se to the end of owr week's s^nar togetheiT a rich f^t, no- 
wttere ^richer, if I saj^ so ^^ttout afftwit to my colleagues*, the nurole 
otters^ tbOT in tte pcxiled reactions of all in the' participants * paoiel yastar* 
d^' ^ming. As a raiS^^utsider, imose^plase will prt^babl;^ never take off^d 
will certainly never set torn without the assistance of St' Frmcis—I faiow the 
ri&nt answer, by the way; it is not St. Fiwicis de Sales, it is St. Vrmcis of 
Assisi-I do thank'TlE Gmm md Phil Nash md all of ^ for letting ee look in 
on your deliberations. 



,1 ^a^oi mr future in tJie hiiiajdties in terms of Pascal '^s wager, 
P^cal, I I recall » weig^iad Aether or not he stetdd believe in God, 

" If he said lAat God did e^dst, and He did, oBvimisly Pascal was goldOT^aiid 
if He did not exis%, Paseal lost nothing in living a life of virtue. If 
^^^%jS^^S^^^m..^.m^t^m§^ Me^^ He did not, what had he^inedf / 
Bit if after all He^d ^st, Pascal was cle^ly in the soi^ toi all 
eternity. Pascal decide that believed that Gc^ exists. Likwi&e we^ 
m2St assin^ that the msanities will have a great fiitp^ and tiiat we shall * 
help create that futwe. If we are wrong, we have lost notMug, for our lives 
will be full or what we value dearly. And if we are ri|^t, we shall have 
help^ create the futwe. . Tne huMnities are wrth that easy ga^le* 
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Participant Ruction 




As part of the general assessment of the workshop^ participants were requested 
to Respond to the following qu&tions: 



Indicate your major professional assignnent. ^ 
Instructicm. " 4^ Administration 



B% Other 



Inaicate voiir institution* 
C omimmity College 



44% C ollege/University 



3% Other 



1. Were the allowance and arrangement of transportation to the worksh<^ 
adequate for you? . ' 

52% V ery satisfactory ^^^Sat is factory Fair- Poor 2% ho ODiiaon 



2. Were the houslng^ arrangements adequate* and appTOpriate for the purposes 
of the workshop? ^ • ^ . 



28% V 



er>'^ sati5factor>' S atisfactory ff^^aif Poor " No Opinion 



3. Were the planned recreational activities during the workshc^ appropriate? 
'££2_Very^ satisfactory 41% S atisfactory Fair P oor 6% N o (pinion 



4, has -tiie overall length of the workshop apprc^riate? 
31% Yes ^ ^ 67% N o C^inion 

a you nave sutficient time to investigate eaiA 
presented at the wo:^hop! 

££Ues' , * 11% N o ■ 3^ N o Opinion ' 



5. Did you have sufficient time to investigate eadt ^del Wmmltxes pmgrm 
. presented at the wo:^hop? ' , . » 



6. Was^the overall organization -of the workshc^ a|^TOpriate for the pmpose of 
, introducing you Jo six Ifi^nities progrs!^ thkt hme been siq^rted *y MHl? 

Jg^Veiy satds factogr S ati»t^€^ jk^^^^ IS ^ P oor' -3% ^ 9 (^mitm 
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7. After your e^erience at «the workshop, do you*believe that it was a pro- 
fessionally worthwhile aciivit}^? • 

££^Yes H o - H o Opinion 

♦ 

8. ' Would you recomend this kind of workshop to* a colleague? 

* ^ ~ 

89% Y es 9% H o ^ 2$ N o Opinion 

9. In your opinion, is this type of workshop an effective way to diss^inate 

■* 

90% Yes Ho ^ Ho Opinion 



0. For futi:^e zonferences^ we are eager to achieve the best sethod of recrui 
ing participsits. It would be most helpftil if you wouid respond to the 
Allowing quest ioa. * ^ 

Are'you satisfi^ with the i2ethod*we us^ for this workshop, that is, do 
you feel that your institution is represent^ by the ri^t perscm? 



90% Yes ' 



ho 



umm$m of cal4f, 
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